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sive County Council have ranged themselves ; 


‘“NOW’S THE DAY AND 
NOW’S THE HOUR.” 


Never was 8 contest fought on clearer lines, 
and never was the duty of women more 
apparent, than in the struggle that is before 
us in the London County Council election on 
Saturday next. 

We have sometimes had to grope our way 
through moral mists in order to find the 
landmarks that tell us our individual duty 
with regard to the party or faction that we 
ought to sustain ; but there can be no doubt 
as to what is the plain path for everyone 
who believes that good government is a part 
of true religion. The contest that is about 
to take place in London will have its effect 
on the whole civilised world, because what- 
ever makes for the uplift and betterment of 
one nation makes directly for the welfare of 
all, and the pure government of great cities 
is one of the problems that must be solved by 
every nation that aspires to rule wisely and 
well. 

It is important that we should consider 
what are the forces ranging around us, in 
order that we may clearly see what is the 
strength that we must bring to bear upon 
those whom we support. The very word 
under which our candidates are classed speaks 
for itself, for Progressive in this age means 
progress towards the principles that make 
for a truer liberty whose central purpose is 


God in government and the brotherhoud of 
man, ‘Those who oppose us uphold the 


interest of the gin-shop with its attendant 


evils, with its despicable war-cry of “the 


trade,” the jingling coin that rings the knell 
of lives sold to sin ; of hungry children and 
ruined families. 
solidly with them, for their policy is to build 
up the interests of this trade in national 
morals and in human life. As you walk 
through the streets of London and you see 
the flaring lights that tell of the licensed 
houses standing almost door to door through 
the thickly populated districts, do not forget 
that their interests will be sedulously con- 
served, and that their cause is one with that of 


the anti-progressive party in the London | 
County Council. The music-hallis another cry | 
round which they rally. Not the music-hall as | 


a place of decent entertainment, butthe 


music- | perform the 


music-halls that are but a flimsy pretence for 
licensed houses of assignation, not healthful 
amusements for the people ; and the seven 
men who are standing candidates as anti- 
Progressives represent those who desire that 
the control of such places of resort should be 
taken from the hands of men who have con- 
demned that which is demoralising, because 
they hope for a more lenient judgment from 
less critical authorities. The manner in which 
the London County Council in the past has 


REV. C. FLEMING WILLIAMS. 
(Reproduce, by kind permission, from ** Loadon.”) 


The liquor oligarchy is ; purified the places of entertainment speaks 


for itself of the value of their influence, and 
the very opposition that is raised points 
clearly to the menace that attends any pro- 
posed change in this direction. The tendency 
of the legislation in the past has been 
undoubtedly to build up the interests of the 
people themselves. The undoubted aim of 
those who oppose them in this contest is to 


hold back such legislation, and on all hands | 


peers who have property interests to protect 
and moneyed men are presenting themselves 
as candidates, not in-pired by any desire to 
duties of a citizen, but rather to 


hallagainst which themembers of the Progres- : hold the hands of those who would give wider 


| privilege to the great working classes of our 
vast metropolis. 
| In the interest, therefore, of the home, 
| whose direst enemy is the public-house, and 
| which has everything to dread from the 
immorality concealed under the pretext of 
popular amusement; in the interest of the 
| wage earner, whose welfare is safer in the 
i hands of his own peers than in those of the 
peers of the realm ; in the interests of the up- 
lifting of those who are denizens of the London 
slums, living in houses owned by rich men 
that are not fit for rats to dwell in—let the 
women unite and work as they have never 
worked before, and let each individual give 
her vote on Saturday and be at her post to 
fulfil her part to advance the cause which we 
believe to be in the interest of God and home 
and native land. 


WHAT THE L.C.C. DOES 


FOR WOMEN. 
AND WHY THEY SHOULD SUPPORT IT. 


Tuere are days when the interviewer lights upon 
very poor seams; question after question is 
plied, all to little purpose. The subject is absent- 
minded, or too busy to give sufficient time, or 
out of sheer forgetfulness he cannot give an 
account of facts and events in which once he 
played a great part. The interviewer is forced 
to the conclusion that if she had stayed at home 
and given her inventive faculty a chance of dis- 
porting itself, the results would have been far 
better. 

My talk with the Rev. C. Fleming Williams, 
L.O.C., was the reverse of all this ; he speaks out 
of the fulness of knowledge, of deep conviction, 
of an ardent zeal for the uplifting of the people. 
Indeed, as I listened to his earnest words, tracing 
the policy of the Council towards the women in 
its employ and towards womanhood in general, | 
remembered the saying of one of old who cried out, 
“The zeal of thine house ” (“ qui n’est autre que 
’humanits,” as George Sand explains) “ hath eaten 
me up.” It was worth crossing London in icy 
| cold and heavy fog, in the inferno of the under- 
ground railway, to listen for an hour or two to 
one go filled with faith and enthusiasm. 
| « Will you tell me, Mr. Williams, how long you 
| have been in the Council ? ” 
| « Byer since the beginning, in 1889. I was 
‘immediately elected Alderman for three years 

and subsequently in 1892 for six years, the 
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longest possible period. You know the institu- 
tion of Alderman was a Conservative idea im- 
ported into the Bill. It was thought that the 
office would be filled with the ‘ cultured’ party, 
and that wealth, stability, and indeed all the 
Conservative forces would be thus represented 
for all time. But the Progressives were in a 
majority in 1889, and a far greater majority in 
1892, so that even the aldermanic bench has been 
strictly Progressive.” 

“That is quite subversive of all ordinary 
notions on the subject. How big is the Pro- 
gressive majority, Alderman Williams ? ” 

‘*T have not the exact figures by me at the 
moment. I think it is about fifty. This is why 
we are very anxious not to be over-confident, a 
position that almost invariably leads to humilia- 
tion and defeat. The Council has only been able 
to do what has been done, because the other side 
is in a harmless, discouraged minority. A narrow 
majority means a struggle over every suggested 
improvement.” 

“We must hope that since you foresee the 
dangers of over-confidence they will be reduced 
to a minimum. And now, I want you to tell 
me the reasons, if there are any, why women 
should support the Progressive policy.” | 

“If there are any reasons!” said Alderman 
Williams, glancing reproachfully at me. ‘ Why, 
the Council may be said to make women’s welfare 
its main object, and I am just going to show you 
how, so that misapprehension on the part of 
Stana readers may be cleared away. First, the 
Council had three women elected to it in 1889, 
Miss Cobden, Miss Cons, and Lady Sandhurst. 
We elected Miss Cons to be an Alderman, to 
mark our appreciation of women’s services. <A 
majority of the Council hated the odious theory 
of sex disqualification. We passed resolution 
after resolution when the question was being 
fought out in the law courts. We petitioned 
Parliament to permit women to sit as our 
colleagues. The Council has always been soundly 
democratic, but, as you know, we were defeated.” 
And Alderman Williams raised his palm and 
let it fall again, a gesture which clearly meant 
that he regarded the victory of the retrogressives 
as a hundred thousand pities. 

“Well, as far as administrative rights are 
concerned, women can only give you credit for 
an honest attempt. What has the Council 
positively done for them ?” 

“That brings us to my second point. In 
dealing with the labour question the Council 
has included women in all its regulations. Lot 
us take the asylums, for example. The status 
of women attendants has been raised, and so 
has their pay. The maximum wage of a first-class 


attendant used to be £50, itis now £33, besides. 


grants for good conduct. We have arranged 
for our employés only to work six days per 
week. If you take what these improvements 
have cost in the lump, the sum is £3,487 per 
annum paid in increase of salaries, and £6,833 
in addition to the staff, in order to give its 
members a free day a week and reasonabie 
leisure for recreation.” 

“Yes, these are substantial benefits. 
the next article P” 

“Ts the attitude of the Council towards 
women only indirectly working for it. I know 
what nonsense the word chivalry is occasionally 
made to conceal, but still I venture to call this 
attitude chivalrous and deserving the attention 
of all women. The Council is clothier for the 
Fire Brigade, park and asylum attendants, and 
so on. These clothes are made by contract. 
The Council received a deputation from the East 
London Tailors’ Trade Union, amongst whom 
were Miss Clementina Black and Mrs. Keller. 
We agreed to require that the rate of wages 
paid to employés should be posted up in a 
conspicuous place, that all authorised inspectors 

hould have the right to enter rooms where our 


And 
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work was done, and to see workers apart, and 
finally that the wage-books of our contractors 
should be open to the inspection of persons 
authorised by the Council.” 

“Your idea being to prevent sweating P ” 

“ Yes, but the sweated class are really below 
these organised workers, and for them we took 
special measures, They are the people who take 
work home, and are isolated and helpless in the 
contractor’s hands. Home work is the great 
crux. We tried to get behind the contractor 
by compelling him to keep a register of his out- 
workers open to the inspection of the Council. 
Every out-worker, each member of a family, 
where more than one works, must be entered 
on that register. The contractor is forbidden 
to give out more than a reasonable quantity of 
work, and must on no account permit sub-letting, 
else he is liable to penalties,” 

“ And what has been the result ? ” 

“ A check to home work, the fruitful source 
of disorganised labour. The Council not only 
smiles on organised labour, but assists in the 
work of organisation. Later, I think the ten- 
dency will be for all work to be done in factories.” 

“Tt is rather a fine position for the Council 
to educate the contractors.” 

“Then the attitude of the Council towards 
unskilled labour is creditable, to say the least. 
We employ women in the parks as attendants 
at gymnasia, bed-makers in our lodging-houses, 
charwomen, and soon. We have taken as our 
principle that their remuneration shall not be 
settled by limitless competition, but placed on a 
moral basis. We have said: These women 
must live, and have fixed the minimum wage 
of a woman employed by the Council at 18s. a 
week. We would gladly have made it the same 
as the man’s minimum, 24s., but the time is 
not yet ready for that.” 

“The Council is aiming at being a model 
employer of labour.” 

“The Council wants the whole of indus- 
trialism to be on a moral basis, else immoral 
consequences must result. Then we have tried 
to extend the area of women’s employment. 
Besides keepers of gymnasia, we now have an 
inspector of baby-farmers, who also inspects 
under the Shop Hours Act ; a lady doctor, Miss 
Sinclair, at Claybury Asylum ; and we are now 
discussing the appointment of women as lodging- 
house inspectors.” 

“ Hitherto we have only discussed what you 
have done for your employés. I think we 
should now run through things you do for 
women in general.” 

“Then you should go to the parks to study 
what I call our domestic thoughtfulness. 
When I go to Victoria and Clissold, it gives 
me real pleasure to see the women and girls 
play.” 


“Why, what do they play at? I live 


near Battersea Park, and often you will see 


five or six hundred men at play, and never 
& woman among them. I think Miss Willard 
is right when she says the typical woman 
of the world is still the purdah (veiled) 
woman.” 

“There is something in it. At the parks I 
have named they play tennis, and little by little 
I think we shall scotch the idea that home is the 
only place for woman. Personally, I am con- 
vinced that man and woman can never be real 
friends and companions until she shares his plea- 
sures. Then just look at our arrangements during 
the present arctic winter for skating and sliding, 
All is decent, orderly. The ice is swept properly, 
and everything done to promote enjoyment. In 
some parks there is really a cordon of police to 
protect the children. If you go to the refresh- 
ment booths, you will find everything cheap and 
good ; even if you are a child whose nose barely 
reaches the counter, you can be certain of your 
money’s worth.” 


Fes. 28, 1896. 


“The Council does indeed seem like an indul- 
gent grandmother.” 

“Yes, its enemies call its policy as regards 
public amusements ‘fussy, meddlesome inter- 
ference.’ In every way we consult the general 
comfort and convenience. Now, I must tell you 
a little about the Council as a landlord, for you 
know we have estates of our own, and it is our 
boast that we build for the people, consulting 
their comfort and managing our property to the 
best of our ability. We buy slum property, 
rookeries, and re-house the inmates in a very dif- 
ferent way. Just now we have on hand amongst 
others one scheme estimated to cost £600,000. 
We build for 250 years. 

“Then the Council is not a jerry builder ?” 

“You should come and look at the work; it 
would be worth your while. We are much ham- 
pered by a law obliging us to repay all moneys 
borrowed for building purposes within a period 
of sixty years, We should like it extended to 
100 years. In order to repay within the present 
limited time, we are obliged to raise the rent 
by 43d. on every room ina block. That means 
1s. 02d. more out of the workman’s wages for his 
three rooms. The area of which I spoke will 
house 4,700 souls. We shall have a central 
laundry, with all modern appliances and con- 
veniences for washing and drying. We also 
want to have a coffee palace, concert hall, and 
club house, in which the women are to share as 
much as the men. We want to make the women’s 
lives endurable.” 

“It seems as if we women ought to be 
grateful.” 

“You ought indeed. And the Council has set 
its face against the idea that the music halls are 
only to be fit for men and women who have lost 
the delicacy and refinement of their sex. It 
stings us to the quick to see how women are 
used to minister to men’s lowest passions. The 
presence of a woman with a loftier aim in the 
music halls is resented. We want to raise women 
from their traditional slavery to the male sex. 
We want them to share men’s amusements, and 
want these amusements to be decent. And 
do not imagine that a man preserves intact 
the loftier side of his nature when he touches 
mire on the lower side. He goes home, sees in 
his own womankind all the lewdness and reck- 
lessness of that lower world, and for him the 
whole standard is lowered. God help him! 
These white-souled women who are working for 
a brighter day are seeking not only the emanci- 
pation of women, but the emancipation of men 


| from the ruinous traditions of sex relationship.” 


C. S. Bremner. 


There have been few more romantic dis- 
coveries made in recent years than that just 
reported by Dr. Donaldson Smith in the course 
of his expedition towards Lake Rudolph. Follow- 
ing the despatch of his encounter with the 
Abyssinian army comes the news that, acting 
upon the traditions he had learned from the 
natives of the wonderful palace the great god 
Waco had carved for himself, he and a friend set 
forth in search. Following the course of a river 
tributary, they found it had carved a way for 
itself under a mountain a mile in length, On 
either side of the stream were great vaulted 
chambers from 26 ft. to 40 ft. in height, and 
supported by massive columns, most beautifully 
carved and leading into long, arched passages. 
They are believed to be the most remarkable 
caves of the kind yet discovered in any part of 
the world; and situated as they are in the 
midst of a salubrious climate, they may yet be 
made accessible to the less adventurous travellers, 
whose number increases year by year. 

+ % & 

You cannot dream yourselves into a character. 
You must hammer and forge one for yourself. 

— Froude. 
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this kind is of little value unless done in a 
systematic and business-like manner, therefore it 
would be well to make up your mind before 
going what days and how many hours each day 
you can give. 

What can I do in addressing envelopes P 


Fen. 28, 1896. 


THE WORKER’S CATE- 


CHISM. 


FOR THE L.C.C. ELECTIONS. 
Wuen is the L.C.C. election ? 


Fleet Street, EC., price one penny. Leaflets 
can be obtained at the London Reform Union, 
3, Arundel Street, Strand, and at the offices of 
the B.W.T.A., Memorial Buildings, Farringdon 
Street. 


Saturday, March 2nd. The candidate's address to electors will have 
Can women vote P to be sent out in envelopes addressed to every IN OUR COURT. 
Not all women, only those who are house- | person whose name is on the register. If this By S ‘Kivavean 
holders. work is not already done, the clerk in charge of i CIsTRe Ste enen ; 
Who is a householder ? the committee rooms will be glad to have your [In these little 
Everybody who is not a lodger. services. The envelopes will have to be kept in sketches, reverently and 
Is a woman who rents a flat a householder? | bundles of the different streets for convenience tenderly Sister Kath- 
Yes. in distribution. leen has lifted the 
Is a woman who has rooms in a tenement| nd the canvass books P curtain, and we look 
house a householder or a lodger ? The names on the register will have to be through her eyes at 


the drama of child-life 
in a crowded London 
court, If we knew 
anything of this life 
before; its agony and 
its pathos will have 
been burnt more deeply 
into our hearts as we 
read. If not, then there 
is that in the picture 
which must make us 
pause—pauseand think. 
Relieved here and there, 
as the picture being true 
must be, by touches of 
humour, side-lights of 
infinite beauty and hope, 
the picture is yet tragic 
beyond all words—-most 
tragic of all, perhaps, to those for whom the 
lovely life of little children is the inspiration of 
home. | 


The court is a narrow dirty alley, joining two 
busy streets. The houses are let out in single 
rooms, the front room in each house serving as 
a shop; rag shops, coal shops, old clothes shops, 
and—most lucrative of all—shops where a mangle 
is kept. A mangle is the most profitable source 
of income, because clothes are mangled at two- 
pence a dozen, and there is always a child willing 
to turn the mangle for the sake of a “ farden” 
payment. Under the shops are the kitchens, 
not inhabited now save by the rats, who live con- 
tentedly beneath the iron grating, just out of 
reach of the children in the court above, Once 
in a way Mr. Newby, “the gentleman what keeps 
the coal shop,” invites the boys down to hunt 
in the kitchen under his shop. ‘Then great 
excitement reigns in the court. ‘The hunters, 
with their trousers rolled up and their coats off, 
enter the empty kitchen. Their smaller brothers 
and sisters, stretched full length on the pave- 
ment up in the court, press their noses against 
tho grating to watch the sport. Out comes a 
big rat, driven from its home by-Tim’s stick. 
“At him, Troff{ At him, Tim!” shriek the 
ladies above. ‘I'roff, with the air of a Roman 
gladiator, advances, faces the rat, then yoes for 
him, ‘here is a hush among the onlookers, 
while the fight goes on; then Troff, hot but 
triumphant, throws the dead body of his foe into 
the middle of the floor, and the children looking 
through the grating cheer wildly. Many invita- 
tions have I received to witness this entrancing 
sport; indeed, Troff himself once called to invite me 
to the kitchen, but though I watched from my 
window, I have never yet been persuaded to join 
the hunt. 

Mr. Baxter has the best kitchen for rats; but 
unfortunately Mr. Baxter is very disagreeable. 
If, as sometimes happens, by a mere accident his 
shop window gets broken, there is a panic in the 
court. ‘Two minutes later, children never in 
their homes on ordinary occasions—except 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m.—may 
be found nursing “ biby,” turning the mangle for 
mother, or anything else conveniently out of Mr. 
Baxter’s way ; while Mr. Baxter, his round face 


The judges have decided that if the landlord 
lives on the premises she is a lodger. If he does 
not, she is a householder. 

Does the size of the dwelling matter ? 

No. One room or a part of a room is enough, 
provided it is occupied independently. 

When can I vote? 

Between 8 a.m. and8 p.m. It is wise to go 
as early in the day as possible, as no votes can be 
recorded after 8 p.m., and if there is a crowd you 
may be one of those who are too late to vote. 

Where shall I vote ? 

You will get a polling card stating where your 
polling station is. If by any mischance you do 
not get a card, go to the Progressive committee 
rooms before the day of election and inquire. 

How do I vote ? 

If there are two Progressive candidates put a 
X opposite the name of each. If only one Pro- 
gressive candidate put a X opposite his name 
and do not use your other vote. If you do you 
may defeat your own candidate. Any mark 
save a X will spoil the voting paper. If you do 
spoil it ask the returning ofticer for another. 

Why should I vote for Progressives ? 

Because they ara the friends of social and 
moral progress, and are doing all they can to 
diminish the evils of intemperance and open 
immorality. 

How have they proved this ? 

They have dropped all public-house licenses on 
land which in execution of improvements has 
come into their hands, and have refused to sell 
sites for licensed houses on such land. 

They have discontinued the use of stimulants 
in their asylums with the best results to the 
temper and health of patients. 

They have decided that in new licensed houses 
of entertainment no intoxicating drinks shall be 
sold in the auditorium. 

They have provided a large number of excellent 
refreshment places in parks where temperance 
beverages can be obtained at the lowest price 
and of the best quality. 

They have refused to tolerate the odious 
practice of holding coroners’ inquests in public 
houses. 

They have provided in many cases dressing- 
rooms, where the young men who play in the 
parks can change their clothing without having 
to resort to a public-house for that purpose. 

Their action with regard to the Empire speaks 
for itself, and is now being used by their opponents 
as a means of rallying the opponents of decency 
and order with the object of destroying the 
Progressive majority on the County Council. 

How shall I find out who are the Progressives 
standing for my division ? 

By consulting the daily papers, especially the 
Daily Chronicle. 

What can I do to help in election ? 

You can address envelopes and polling cards, 
fill in canvass books, canvass, and assist in bring- 
ing up voters on the polling day. 

How shall I begin ? 

‘Find out where the nearest Progressive com- 
mittee rooms are, and offer your services, It is of 
the utmost importance to remember that work of 


copied into books, each street having a separate 
book or books to itself. It is sometimes more 
convenient to address all the envelopes first, and 
then, having put them into order, according to the 
number of each house, to fill up the canvass 
books from the envelopes. 

Why ? 

Because the names of the voters are classified 
according to qualification. For instance, all 
tenement occupiers, and all women voters, will be 
found in separate lists in the register ; and it is 
awkward to fill up the canvass book for a street 
if you have the names of the voters in that street 
in different parts of the book you are copying 
from. 

Polling cards ? 

These are sent to every elector, giving instruc- 
tions how to vote and where the particular station 
he has to vote at is situated. They are either 
put into envelopes or are addressed on a blank 
space left on the card for that purpose. 

About canvassing ? 

This is the most important part of electioneer- 
ing work, and the success of the election mainly 
depends on it. You should take one or two 
streets and make yourself absolutely responsible 
that every voter in them shall obtain some 
knowledge of the issues involved in the election. 

The candidate’s address will probably have 
reached the electors before you start on your 
canvass, and that makes an opening for conver- 
sation. ‘Take leaflets with you to give to the 
electors. Never mark an elector as “ For” unless 
you are quite sure of him. 

Call again on all who are out, and get those 
who are “Doubtful” to promise to read the 
leaflets before they make up their minds how to 
vote. The women whose names are in your 
book can generally be found at home during the 
day. Themen are, as a rule, in after 6 p.m. In- 
quire carefully after “ Removals,” and, if possible, 
obtain the present address of the voter and call 
upon him. 

What can I do on the day of election? 

Assist in bringing voters to the poll. The 
clerk in charge of the committee rooms will 
probably supply you with a number of whip- 
cards, each containing a few names of persons 
who have to be called on to be reminded of the 
election. Mark off every person whom you find 
on inquiry has already voted, and call again on 
those who have not to again remind them. 
Much time is often lost on the polling day 
through lack of organisation, so if there are no 
whip-cards available, take your canvassing books 
and call on those whom you have already 
canvassed. But if there is a capable agent in 
charge it is much better to put yourself entirely 
into his hands and obey his directions. 

There is so much hurry and excitement on an 
election day that a cool-headed person who can 
submit to discipline is invaluable. It must be 
remembered that no carriage can be hired, but if 
you can borrow one you will be greatly assisted 
in bringing up old or lazy persons. 

In conclusion, it may be well to mention that 
valuable information about the work of the 
L.C.C. is published weekly in London, at 125 
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the villain of the play. Tongue cannot describe 
his wickedness nor words number his misdeeds, 
Yet to me there is something very lovable about 
the thin, white-faced boy, with his shaggy hair 
and mournful brown eyes shaded by heavy black 
lashes. He is always in rags. Once in his life, 
I believe, he has figured in a bran-new suit. 
That once was when a visitor came to the court, 
who was so touched by the pathetic face of the 
child that she gave him a brown tweed suit. 
Never child was happier than Troff for the next 
few weeks ; his wicked ways were forgotten, and 
he spent his days majestically stalking the court, 
the envy of all admiring eyes. 

Troff has a moral code peculiarly his own. 
He never steals unless he is hungry; “ but if 
there’s nothin’ in the ’ouse, an’ a feller’s hungry, 
what else can he do but sneak somefin’?” 
The said “fellow,” being eight years old, the 
question was difficult to answer. One quality 
Troff possesses, often absent in children, the 
quality of absolute truthfulness. He never 
stoops to tell a lie, and regards with supreme 
disgust any child less honourable in this respect 
than himself. 


redder than ever, marches up and down the, Every interest, excitement, or naughtiness 
court, using language unintelligible to any save| centres in Polly and Troff. They are the 
a resident in the court. “I'll blow their brains leaders, and where they lead, Frankie, Billy, 
out! I'll give them six months in a reforma- Nance, and all the other children follow meekly. 
tory, onmannerly varmints! Can’t live in peace Polly is the stronger character of the two, and 
inside or out! ” ' woe, woe the day when Polly and Troff disagree ! 
If Mrs. Ryan be at home, Mr. Baxter’s rage’ Generally they play very happily together. 
subsides the moment she puts her head out of | One of their naughtiest “‘ plays ”—as they call 
her window. “Shut up yer bloomin’ row! Yah’ it—is so dangerous with regard to “ coppers” 
wicked old murderer ! ” she yells down the court, | (policemen) that it can only be played when 
and Mr. Baxter retires to his room, daring only | the little ones, who cannot be trusted to take 
to reply by furiously banging his door—which | care of themselves, have gone to bed. Then 
only injures himself, as the hinges are weak, and | Troff sallies forth, with his mother’s apron rolled 
this petty revenge generally ends in his having | up under his arm, and proceeds down the court 
to spend the next day mending the hinges, while | out into the busy street beyond. 
Mrs. Ryan derides him from her window. What he does or where he goes is known only 
When rat-hunting is not to be had, the chil- | to the initiated Polly ; but in less than an hour 
dren amuse themselves by playing “theyater.” he returns with the apron packed full of rubbish 
On the doorsteps round sit the audience—babies | of all descriptions—old cabbage leaves, orange 
on the top step. An old coat or skirt spread on | peel, rotten potatoes, and—though I very much 
the pavement serves for the stage. The per- doubt his right of possession—sometimes a few 
formance begins with a step-dance by Polly. | oranges. 
Polly in a torn red dress, her hair falling all, This last luxury is enjoyed by Polly and Troff 
over her face, advances, bows to the doorsteps,| before the fun begins. Next they hide behind 
and proceeds to dance, flinging legs, arms, and la door, and while Troff keeps watch Polly pre- 
hair alike about till breathless she falls on the} pares to act. 


(To be continued.) 


WOTPIAN’S PART IN THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
ELECTION. 


By Srpngy Wess, L.C.C., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
TEcunicaL Epucation Boarp. 

I wonDek whether the women of London quite 

realise the extent to which Women’s Suffrage, 

and generally the recognition of Women’s 

Citizenship, is on its trial at the forthcoming 

County Council Election. At the London 


stage. Loud applause from the doorsteps. 

The next performer is Frankie. Force of 
circumstances compels Frankie at present to 
wear trousers quite three sizes too big for him. 
His father is in prison, and Mrs. Jones is so 
busily occupied in providing food and shelter 
for the family that she has little time to attend 
to Frankie's wardrobe. Now he advances, his 
trousers rolled up to his ankles displaying two 
little square white feet. Frankie is essentially 
clean; his shirt was once worn by Polly in an 
earlier stage of its history as a pinafore ; and 
his coat, which he dare not take off on account 
of the sleeveless condition of his shirt, was 
originally intended for a girl. It is trimmed 
with astrachan, and falls in heavy folds from | 
his waist to his heels. His share in the enter- 
tainment consists in standing on his mop of 
yellow curls, till the audience, overcome by this 
display of talent, cheer as a sign that he may 
resume his feet. 

Next comes Billy—he is the youngest per- 
former, being only eighteen months old. From 
day to day his costume varies considerably ; but 
on this special occasion it consists of a very) 
short shirt, and an old plush coat which was | 
once green. This article of dress buttons at the | 
neck, thence it flows freely down, and trails | 
about two feet on the pavement behind. Billy | 
solemnly turns head over heels, then stands 
covered with blushes, while the audience pours ' 
complimentary remarks on his baby head. 

“Elegant, very elegant!” says Janie—she is | 
in the fourth standard at school, ‘“ Beautiful, | 
Billy!” ‘“Grand!”—comes from the adjacent | 
doorsteps. But the crowning achievement has | 
yet tocome. There, at an upper window, stands | 
Troff. All eyes are raised. Each child holds 
its breath in awe. ‘Troff is going to jump to the 
pavement. “Now, is yer all lookin’? ” shouts 
this hero. “Then, ’ere goes!” Vigorous 
applause, mingled with a few little shrieks of 
relief, inform me that Troft has reached the 
pavement in safety. 


Suddenly Mr. Baxter appears 
round the corner of the court. Bang! goes an 
old cabbage right into “ole Baxter's” face. 
The court is dark and deserted, and Mr. Baxter, 
after glaring angrily round, retires to his room, 
calling down woes and curses on Mrs. Ryan’s 
innocent head. Behind the next door the 
offenders shake with suppressed laughter. Now 
real Mrs. Ryan herself advances up the 
court; she has been drinking, and is smiling 
complacently to herself, when her smiles 
are checked by a dirty cauliflower, which 
strikes her full in the eye. “If I git hold 
of yer I'll rip yer hupp! ” she yells, racing furiously 
up the court after an imaginary assailant. Several 
heads are immediately thrust out of the windows, 
and Mrs. Ryan’s son comes down and conducts 
his mother upstairs, where she storms and rages 
for hours. ‘She'll rip us hupp!” comes in a 
whisper of delicious enjoyment; and Polly and 
Troff prepare for their next victim. 

To the older inhabitants of the court Troff is 


{\ 


ie 


parochial elections, last December, only a very 
small proportion of the women householders 
took the trouble to go to the poll. In nearly 
every parish a few devoted workers turned up to 
help. But as a rule it was found impossible to 
make the women at all aware of the important 
issues at stake. May we not stake that it is a 
direct consequence of this apathy of the women 
electors that no fewer than 360 publicans were 
elected to the Vestries and Boards of Guardians 
in London alone? 

Now we are within a few days of an election 
even more momentous to every London family 
than those of December last. Over 100,000 
women have the right to vote. Yet from 
district after district the report comes in that 
only a very small proportion of the women are 
expected to vote at all, and not all of these on 
the side of Temperance and Social Reform. 
Though every constituency has its little band of 
earnest workers, this is all too small for their 
great task. If London’s women do not rouse 
themselves, and use the votes they possess, it 
will operate as a serious discouragement to those 
who seek to bestow new voting privileges upon 
them. If women householders will not trouble 
to vote at this County Council election, what 
issue will ever stir them into action P 

For this is no mere party squabble, no ordinary 
fight. The London County Council is abused, 
not on this or that detail, not for this or that 
mistake, but for the very spirit which has 
enabled it to achieve so splendid a record for 
the people of London. It is made a ground of 
offence for the Council to have stood up for 
purity in our places of public entertainment. 
The whole wide range of its temperance work is 
denounced as wicked waste of the ratepayers’ 
money. Its energetic and successful opening up 
of the parks and open spaces to widen public en- 
joyment, its vigorous schemes for clearing away 
the slums—even its steadily growing depart- 
ments of Domestic Economy and Technical 
Education—all these are hotly attacked. 
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But the enemy is, of course, too wary to con- 

fne himself to general abuse of the Council's 

work. You will probably find a great 

many of the women householders interested 

mainly in the amount of the rates that they 

pave topay, and filled with the idea that the 

County Council has raised them. This impres: 

sion will bring thousands of ignorant men and 

| women to polls to vote against the party in 

power, oblivious of the fact that municipal 

expenditure is bound to go on increasing, whether 

Progressives rule, or Moderates. The County 

Council’s rate has gone up from 124d. in 1889 to 

14d. in 1894, and it may even go a trifle higher. 

But this is only a rise of 12 per cent., whereas 

the School Board rate has, in the same period, 

gone up 17 per cent., the Metropolitan Asylums 

Board no less than 90 per cent., and the Vestry 

and Board of Guardians’ rates by large percent- 

in nearly every parish. The moral is, 
“Don’t hang the wrong man!” 

But it is not true that the County Council 
has raised the rates, even to this slight extent, 
in any poor parish, 

Out of the Council’s 14d. in the pound, it 
now gives back to the Vestries and Boards of 
Guardians, in aid of their local expenses, and so 
in relief of their rates, a large sum every year 
(on an average, 37d. in the pound). This is dis- 
tributed in such a way that the rich parishes get 
only a trifle, and the poor ones a great deal. 
Deptford, for instance, gets back 6d. out of the 
14d. which it pays, and hence like all but the 
City and a few West End parishes, has enjoyed a 
positive reduction in the net amount demanded 
by the Council. And the poorest parish of all, 
St. George’s-in-the-East, pays absolutely nothing 
to the Council—gets back, that is, actually more 
than it sends up, and so has a net balance in its 
favour every year. On the other hand, the City 
and St. George’s, Hanover Square, have very 
properly to contribute towards the needs of 
their poorer neighbours. 

Moreover, by the new Equalisation of Rates 
Act, passed last year, the Council has began to 
levy an extra tax on the City and the rich part 
of the West End, especially for the purpose of 
further relieving the ratepayers in all the rest 
of London. ll this will enable you to make 
clear that, under a Progressive Council, its 
demand upon the ratepayer has steadily fallen 
—not by “starving” the necessary public 
administration of this great city, but by a fairer 
distribution of the burden. This process we 
intend to continue. But it meets with the 
fiercest. opposition from the Moderates, and 
makesthe City, and St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
furious. This is why you hear that the Council 
has raised the rates. What it has really done is 
to lower them over three-quarters of London, 
by raising them in the other quarter. 

Then you will need to be prepared to meet 
the most unscrupulous attacks on the Council's 
policy of dispensing with the contractor, and 
starting its own Works Department. This has 
long since been done by nearly every other great 
town ; just as it is the policy of many success- 
ful private employers. But because it is a new 
thing in London it is bitterly attacked, and 
declared to be a total failure. The truth is, 
that it has so far been a great success. 
Altogether, twenty-nine separate works have 
been done, and the checked and audited accounts 
show a net saving to the ratepayers of just 
£3,000, or 5 per cent., including all charges and 
expenses. This is pretty good for the first year 
of a new department. But the favourite trick 
of the enemy is to pick out one or two works 
which have cost more than the estimate, whilst 
saying nothing about those which were done for 

less. You can safely declare that, taking one 
work with another, the total result shows 
already a clear profit, to say nothing of the 
indirect gains through perfect workmanship and 


the breaking-down of the contractors’ nice little 
“rings” and “corners.” 

This is the kind of subject that women must 
study and understand if they are to justify their 
claim to a wider share of public life. But the 
main issue in the fight will be clear enough 
to all the readers of Tus Woman’s SicNat. 
There are, in each of the fifty-eight London 
constituencies, between 500 and 2,500 women 
electors. At the last election in 1892 there 
were some twenty constituencies in which 
the majority was under 500, and nearly as 
many more in which it was between 500 and 
1,000. It is literal truth to say that (except, 
perhaps, in the City) the women electors have it 
absolutely in their power to decide the issue in 
every contested constituency in London. How 
can we bring this home to the women of 
London ? 

First, I would ask that every London reader 
of Tue Wowan’s Sicnat should make it her 
duty to master the facts. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the publications of 
the London Reform Union, 3, Arundel Street, 
Strand. 

Secondly, see that you spread the light which 
you have gained. Give up a few hours a week, 
or just what time you can spare, to propaganda. 
Report to your local candidate your willingness 
to work. Even if you can’t pluck up courage to 
canvass, you can go round distributing election 
leaflets. Remember that a large proportion of 
the women electors do not read any daily news- 
paper. If these are to be induced to vote, and 
to vote right, they must be instructed before- 
hand what the election is about. 

But above all, set apart all your time on 
Saturday, 2nd March, to help on polling day. 

Modern elections in densely populated London 
constituencies are won or lost according to the 
abundance of volunteer help on polling day. It 
may give some idea of the work if I say that, in 
my own constituency of Deptford, I shall need 
100 willing workers to run about on the 2nd of 
March. In all London, there must be at least 
five thousand in the field. And the 100,000 
women electors will not vote unless there are a 
thousand women about to go and bring them up 
to the poll. Are there ],000 women in London 
willing to volunteer ? 


ELECTION NOTES. 


Tux L.C.C. Election will be decided on Saturday 
next, and as there are still a few days left in 
which to work, we reproduce from the Chronicle 
an excellent list of things to remember, which 
may be of great service to canvassers. The frost 
must have proved to many householders the 
necessity for some change in our water supply 
which would put it into more competent hands 
than it isin at present, and that will never be the 
case unless we return the Progressive majority, 
who are pledged to give London as good a water 
supply as avy of the large municipalities in the 
provinces. 
THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
FOR THE RATEPAYER. 

1. That the chief cause of high rates is the 
improvement of landlords’ property at the occu- 
piers’ sole cost. To this cause London owes an 
8d. rate. 

”, That the Moderates are absolutely pledged 
to go on with this policy, and to increase the rate 
the first year in which they come to power, 
while the Progressives are opposed to it. 

FOR THE HOUSEHOLDER. 


1. That some of the water companies have 
been charging their customers during the frost a 
penny a bucket for water for which they already 
charge a rate. 

2, That the Moderate party in Parliament and 
the Council are working might and main to 
screw up the cost—by millions—of the publio 
purchase of the property of these companies. 

3. That the County Council, which is doing 
its best in the interest of the public to get a 
cheap and efficient water supply, insists that the 
arbitrator who is to fix the price shall take into 
consideration the fact that we are drinking water 
through which has passed the sewage of a 
million people, and that after paying perhaps 
thirty millions for the company’s plant we may 
have to spend at least sixty millions in obtaining 
a pure and unpolluted supply. Manchester and 
Glasgow have done this; we cannot drain the 
Thames and drink sewage-polluted water for 
ever. The water companies, of which Mr. 
Boulnois, Moderate candidate, is a director, and 
the Moderates fought on Friday night both 
against purchase and against permitting the 
arbitrator to consider this vital fact of the source 
of supply. Remember this on the day of 
election. 

4. Remember, too, that the Progressive 
Council, which has fought the water companies 
in your interests for six years, has been able to 
obtain a constant water supply for 613,187 
London houses. In March, 1889, when they 
came into power, only $23,567 houses were so 
supplied. 


The following candidates in the County 
Council election are in favour of a change in the 
law so that women may be eligible for election 
as County Councillors :— 


PRoGREssives—Baker, Bayley, Batten, Benn, 
Bremner, Branch, Bruce, Burch, Barns, Buxton, 
Catmur, Carrington, Cohen, Chambers, Collins, 
Cooper (B), Cooper (Dr.), Cornwall, Costelloe, 
Crooks, Davies (Alfred), Davies (W.), Debenham, 
Dickinson, Doake, Downes, Druitt, Klliott, Farrer, 
a 8 Ee he lga tet ae ee 5. Vote, therefore, against the party whose 

eward, Hu unter, Humphrey, Hutton, : mah 
Idris, Insull, Jackson, Johnson, Keylock, Lampard, policy would make “/. oun 4 es gu: 
Laughland, Lidgett, Lloyd, Lynn, Maberly, Mac- oppressively-treate ratepayer In Engiane, an 
dougall, Martineau (D.), Martineau (P. M.), Maude, | who have for six years fought against making the 
Mercer, eae ee Navi’: Ones tee, London landlord contribute towards the improve- 
Pickersgill, Radford, wlings, Reynolds, Ribbles- : : 
dale, Roberts, Robinson, Rowe, Sears, Scott, De ment of his own property 
Sélincourt, Sharp, Sheffield, Spokes, Steadman, It is to be hoped that every woman who has 
Strong, Thompson, Thornton, Thrower, Tillett, Torr, | done any work during the election campaign 
Torrance, Verney, Ward, Warmington, Williams | wii redouble her efforts on Saturday next, and if 

she cannot obtain many helpers, will at least 


(Morgan), Wood, Webb, Weir, Yates. 
give the whole day herself to assist in bringing 


MopERATES—Antrobus, Bull, Bo a Chap- 
< . H.), Clough, Devenish, Emd ae f 

Eos UIA ae Genk Taye owan, | voters to the poll. This is most important work, 

for very many of the average London working 


Fletcher, Gooding, (roulding, Hayter, Logan, 

Minchin, Newitt, Penfold, Probyn, Reed (T.), Reed 

(Ryron), Ridley, Sieveking, Wilson (James), Wilson | man or woman electors are too tired or too lazy 
to take the trouble to vote, and it is necessary to 
use every means to make them realise the im- 


(E. T.), White (J.) 
portance of the occasion. ‘The agents in charge 


INDEPENDENT— White (F.). 
INDEPENDENT LABoUR—Currap, Hamill, Suck- 

of the Committee looms will doubtless supply 
lists of names, and if every woman worker made 


ling. 
The following candidates are against the 
herself responsible for seeing that all on her list 
voted, there is no better work that she could do. 


change in the law as quoted above :— 
PROGRESS! VES— None. 

But to bo of any value this work must be done 

in w responsible manner und thoroughly. 


MopeERatss—lHott, Boulnois, Chatterton, Clarke 
(H.), Devereux, Forman, Foy, Haydon, Beresford 
Hope, Heneage Legge, De Souza, White (E.). 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Chicago Woman’s Club has decided that 
coloured women are as eligible for membership 
as white women, onthe same terms. It will be 
remembered that Miss Willard stated in a public 
meeting in Boston recently, that if this action 
were not taken she should withdraw her 
membership from the club. It is the largest 
woman’s club in the United States, and one of 
the most influential. 


For the moment, not merely the fate of a 
Government —that is, comparatively speaking, a 
small matter—but our national integrity, 
trembled in the balance. Under the banner of 
non-taxation of cotton goods imported into 
India, Sir Henry James sought to rally not the 
intelligence of members of the greatest repre- 
sentative chamber in the world, but the petty 
sectional interests of those whom he held to be 
cotton manufacturers in the first, and public- 
spirited citizens in the second, degree. He tried, 
indeed, to overturn the Government to which he 
is opposed by levelling against it the battering- 
ram of personal gain, trade selfishness, and local 
interest. 


He tried; but, to the honour of the House 
of Commons, he failed. A policy such as his 
would mean the disintegration of the empire, 
because it involves the loss of all moral idea. 
Sir Henry James may be a Unionist in theory, 
but he has proved himself to be a dis-unionist 
in reality. If leadership such as his were 
adopted, we should revert to a_ sevenfold 
heptarchy. The country would be once more 
parcelled out, and cotton, wool, cloth, salt, iron, 
coal, tin, earthenware would each be regnant in 
its own domain. The House of Commons would 
no longer be a national institution, but would 
sink to the level of a general market where each 
man came solely in the interest of his own goods. 
From such utter demoralisation the House has 
saved itself. Conscienca has proved stronger 
than party leadership. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


The predicament in which our staunch 
suffrage champion, Mr. Walter M‘Laren, has 
been placed is nothing Jessthan monstrous. He 
has used every effort to bring the question 
before the House of Commons, and had agreed 
to waive his own claim to precedence if Mr. 
Macdona would withdraw his bill and accept 
his resolution. By the rules of the House, a 
resolution on any given subject cannot be moved 
while a bill embodying similar terms remains 
upon the order-book. Hence, at the opening of 
every session, stock has to be taken, and 
honourable Members have to weigh the respective 
advantages of bills and resolutions. If a bill 
secures even a tolerable place in the ballot, it is 
well to stick to it. 


But if, as was the case with Mr. Macdona’s 
bill, it secures only a second place on a date so 
late in the Session as May lst, and following a 
Corrupt Practices bill introduced by two avowed 
opponents of Women’s Suffrage, it is so obviously 
impossible that anything can come of it, that 
the merest political tyro at once advocates its 
withdrawal. Had Mr. Macdona acted on his own 
good sense, or on the advice of his best friends, 
veterans in the fight, the resolution might have 
been moved and carried and an irresistible im- 
pulse given to women’s enfranchisement. As it 
was, the resolution was blocked, the house was 
counted out and melted away, solely because a 
so-called Parliamentary Committee led by Miss 
Cousins is the oracle before which Mr. Macdona 
and Sir Richard Temple bow. 


Of the existence of this Committee we must 
plead ignorance until its announcement in the 
Chronicle a fortnight ago. The Parliamentary 
Committees which have hitherto stood us in 
good service have been composed solely of 
honourable Members, who are naturally in a 
position to understand the intricacies of pro- 
cedure: 


Last Friday the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, after defeating -a 
resolution for adjournment in memory of George 
Washington's birthday, decided by a majority of 
thirty-two to twenty-five to adjourn in deference 
to Frederick Douglass, whose'death had occurred 
on the previous day. This fact is most significant. 
It proves not merely the honour in which the 
ex-slave and statesman was held, but is full of 
happy augury for the negro race of which he has 
been so distinguished a member. Frederick 
Douglass died when only two years short of four- 
score. Admired in his own land for his great 
gifts and staunch integrity, he leaves also a 
blank in many hearts in this country, where he 
made hosts of friends during his exile nearly half 
a century ago. 


It was here that he received his emancipation 
at the hands of Mrs. Richardson, a member of 
the Society of Friends in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
It was due to the tender regard of his master’s wife, 
that as a little slave lad he learned the forbidden 
art of reading. Owing much as he did to women, 
he has ever proved himself a loyal supporter of 
their advancement. Indeed his last public effort 
was attendance at the National Council of 
Women in Washington. An hour later he fell 
dead in his own home, in the arms of his wife. 


Mr. Douglass was born a slave in Maryland. 
Having succeeded in making his escape, he went 
north, where he made a great impression by his 
eloquent speeches and his indefatigable efforts to 
propagate the doctrine of emancipation. President 
Lincoln held him in very high esteem, and often 
consulted him during the Civil War, and in 1889 
he was made United States Minister to Hayti 
by President Harrison. Mr. Douglass was an 
ardent champion of woman's cause, and was a 
co-worker with Miss Anthony, Miss Willard, Mrs, 
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Stanton, and others. He possessed all the elo- 
quence and fiery enthusiasm of the coloured race, 
was a born orator, and was foremost in all efforts 
made to uplift the coloured people, after their 
emancipation from slavery, and ably seconded 
measures which were being put forward to 
accomplish this by Christian philanthropists in 
America. He was genial and courteous in man- 
ner, and the cause of humanity has lost by his 
death a champion whose place it will be hard to 
fill. 


It is much to be regretted that the London 
School Board, by a majority of twenty-six to 
twenty, has rejected Mr. Sinclair's motion to 
petition the Government to introduce a bill to 
give effect to the recommendations of the City of 
London Livery Commission of 1884, The pro- 
posals made by the Commissioners, amongst 
whom were the late Dukes of Derby and Bed- 
ford, the late Lord Sherbrooke, the late Mr. 
Firth, Mr. Dent, M.P., and others, were that the 
different companies should allocate a consider- 
able portion of their income to the support of 
objects of acknowledged public utility, such as 
education and research. It is true the companies 
have already disgorged something, but, able as 
they still are to spend £100,000 annually on 
dinners, we have a right to expect that the 
recommendations of the Commissioners shall be 
fully carried out. This School Board vote is but 
one of the first fruits of the poll which returned 
a majority of Moderates to power. 


Brave Ellen Allen, the sixteen - year - old 
daughter of very poor parents, is still ill in 
bed. She may be solaced by the commendation 
of a jury which, in giving a verdict of accidental 
death, drew attention to her praiseworthy but 
futile efforts to save two boys from drowning. 
But she deserves warmer recognition from a 
generous public. A girl who risked her own 
young life on cracking ice to save others, and 
was herself only rescued from the water in a 
very exhausted condition, has something in her 
of that rare stuff of which heroes are made. 


We are glad to observe that steps aro being 
taken to raise a memorial to that Arnold amongst 
women, the late Frances Mary Buss. To those 
who had the privilege of knowing something of 
her bright nature and wide outlook, and keen 
interest in the world at large, nothing could 
seem more harmonious than the foundation of a 
travelling scholarship or studentship for teachers. 
Such application of funds would be beneficial 
alike to teacher and taught, for the fresh in- 
spiration and new vigour gained would inevit- 
ably react upon hundreds of young lives. 


The Select Committee on distress from want 
of employment is at length at work in right 
good earnest. In giving evidence Mr. Keir 
Hardie, M.P., asked for an immediate grant of 
£100,000 from the Treasury. He believes that 
with such assistance in aid of local efforts the 
risk of actual starvation up to the end of March 
might be avoided. When we recollect the 
millions spent annually on preparations for the 
destruction of human life in the event of war, the 
sum of £100,000 seems but a bagatelle for this 
great nation to vote for the salvation of humau 
life, professing as it does the religion of Him 
who nineteen hundred years ago not only taught 
and practised the feeding of those who were 
hungry, but even made such d:eds a t st of true 
discipleship. 


The break up of the frost has once more 
released the influenza tiend, whose dreaded visit 
is fast becoming as perennial as that of Santa 
Claus. No fewer than 930 fresh cases were 
officially recorded in Hamburg last week, while 
in Great Britain some of the most prominent 
and useful members of society have b2en laid low. 
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Concerning Women. 


Among the recent successes of the Polytechnic 
students is that of Miss Florence G. E. Higgins, 
who has obtained the exceptional degree of 
Musical Bachelor at the London University. 
The fact that this is the first time that any lady 
has obtained this degree, makes the distinction 
Miss Higgins has gained one of great merit. In 
addition to an exceptional knowledge of music, 
the candidate for this degree must be well versed 
in the science of acoustics. 

* * * 

Some weeks ago the editor of a London paper 
offered a prize of ten guineas for the best set of 
words suitable for a naval song, the competition 
being open to Britishers all over the world. It 
is with great pleasure we are now able to 
announce that the prize has been accorded to 
Miss E. M. Hammill, of 52, Lower Sloane 
Street. The referee was Mr. Robert Cocks, 
musical publisher to the Royal Family. 

* * * 

In Holland, as elsewhere, the woman’s move- 
ment has of late been making rapid strides, 
many societies and one or two journals having 
been created to promote it. The Dutch Parlia- 
liament counts woman suffragists among its 
leading members ; and the Woman's League (of 
Rotterdam) has organised a series of lecturas, for 
which the services of Von Overvoorde, laureate 
of the University of Utrecht, and of De Kauter, 
a member of the cabinet, have been secured. 
The Home Secretary recently declared at the 
Peace Conference that he would do his best to 
help women into public life ; and it is further 
anticipated that the woman’s party in Parliament 
will soon demand political enfranchisement for 


the women. 
* *& * 


A women’s conference upon the subject of 
police matrons was held in the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool, on Friday last, having been summoned 
by sixteen of the women’s societ ies in the town. 
Mrs. Barney gave a bright and interesting 
account of some of her experiences in prison 
work in the States, at the close of which a 
resolution relating to the further appointment 
of police matrons was moved and carried 


unanimously. 
* *& * 


This question having been sv much to the 
fore in England these last few weeks, it 
is, therefore, interesting to know that Mrs. 
Anna Buchanan, superintendent of the 
W.C.T.U. Police Matron Work for Indiana, 
hopes to have a Bill introduced into the next 
Legislature providing for police matrons in all 
cities of seven thousand or more inhabitants. 
Mrs.Buchanan has been police matron of Indiana- 
polis for nearly four years ; and it is due to her 
excellent and useful work that the sentiment 
has changed in America regarding the need of 


such officials. 
* * # 


A large number of distinguished German 
women have issued a public protest against the 
proposed Anti-Revolutionary Bill. Amongst 
other things, the Bill proposes to make all people 
liable to fines and imprisonment who should 
‘‘ endeavour to instil the idea into the minds of 
the masses that the foundations of our present 
national and industrial institutions rest on injus- 
tice and untruths.? The women’s manifesto 
declares that “through the acceptance of this 
Bill the family life and marriage institution 
would be damaged, not protected. Vice, now 
legally sanctioned and organised by the State, 
is the true subverter of family life,and a 
law which places the mothers of the citizens on 
a level with children, imbeciles, and criminals, 


endangers public morality ; and we protest 
against the acceptance of a law that prevents us 
from protecting famil 
enemies and those conditions which threaten its 
sanctity.” 


ning to make itself dimly felt even in Germany. 
A short time since a clergyman delivered a 
lecture in Berlin on ‘“ What has the Woman's 
Movement to expect from Christianity ? ” Such 
a question is extremely advanced for the 
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life by exposing its 


* * # 
The Christian Social Movement is now begin- 


‘‘ Fatherland.” 
* & & 


The medical colleges in Russia have existed 
for about fifteen years, during which time no less 
than six hundred women have graduated. Of 
these about one-third practise as doctors among 
the peasants in the provinces ; some are district 
doctors, some are attached to the schools and 
sanitary institutions, while others are in private 
practice. 

* * * 


The energy and enterprise of s»me of the 
American women is distinctive and worthy of 
comment. In Nebraska a woman possesses and 
works in person a transportable steam-threshing 
machine, which she takes up and down the 
country, and by letting it out to farmers who are 
desirous of engaging it, makes avery good busi- 
ness. InChicagoa woman has the sole control over 
the huge machinery of a great steam laundry, 
while a third superintends the elevator of a first- 
class hotel. Three women are engaged as pilots on 
the Mississippi, and two more as captains of 
steamers on that same river, each of them having 
their licences from the State, while yet another, 
Miss Dora Wells, is captain of a steamer on 
Puget Sound. 

* * * 


The Colorado Legislature have recently passed 
the first Bill that has ever been drawn up by a 
woman legislator. It is surely a happy augury 
of the time when there are ‘‘two heads in 
council,” ‘that it was a Bill raising the age of 
consent to twenty-one years. The author of the 
Bill was the ‘Hon. Mrs. Holly, one of the three 
women members. 

* * * 


Miss Hallie Q. Brown, the coloured elocu- 
tionist and lecturer, who is in this country, is a 
graduate from the Wilberforce University, Ohio, 
U.S.A. When she had finished her classical- 
scientific course, she entered upon her work as a 
missionary teacher to the people of her own race 
in South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
other states. She is a prominent “ White 
Ribboner,” and is interested in all great move- 
ments for the betterment of humanity. Miss 
Brown comes warmly recommended to this 
country by Miss Willard and Lady Henry 
Somerset. 

* & * 


There are some very remarkable statements 
made by M. Auguste Strindberg in his book on 
“The Inferiority of Women,” which, however, 
need not cause much alarm. “Civilisation is 
imperilled by the movement for female emanci- 
pation,” says this Scandinavian writer. And 
again, ‘‘Woman, if she wants ss eae must 
drag man down to her level, for she can never 
attain to his.’ There is a great deal more of 
the same kind ; but when he says that ‘“‘a bad 
feature of modern legislation is its tendency to 
rob the wage-earner and father of the family of 
his daily bread in order to benefit the emanci- 
pated female,” the question at once arises, What 
then is to become of the single woman, who can- 
not live without earning her bread? This ques- 
tion, it is needless to say, is not answered, but 
M. Strindberg considers that every woman ought 
to marry. He adds, “ When young she has every 
opportunity of finding an honourable and noble 
independence as wife and mother, a position in 
which she can contemplate the future with con- 
fidence and equanimity.” “ Every opportunity ”! 
Is this so? 

* * * 


Mrs. Longshore Potts has been very succoss- 
ful with her lectures in Glasgow. One feature 
of this lady doctor’s work, which will be of 
special interest, is her eloquent advocacy of the | 


last annual meeting of the A 
Club for seats on the committee, but failed to 
secure the necessary number of votes. 
then, however, two vacancies have occurred ; but 
the committee, departing from its usual practice 
of selecting the highest of the unsuccessful can- 
didates, passed over the two ladies and selected 
two men who were lower down on the list. The 
reason why is not divulged. 
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temperance cause. By means of a powerful lime- 
light apparatus, Dr. Potts was able to illus- 
trate the deleterious effect of alcohol on the 
stomach and digestive organs. 


* * * 
Miss Annie Marland, organiser for the 


Women’s Trade Union League, which now con- 
tains some 20,000 women, has recently been 
interviewed, from which we learn some interest- 
ing facts concerning women’s labour. 
manufacturing districts of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire Miss Marland has seen houses where the 
men stayed at home and scrubbed the floors, 
while the women and children worked at the 
mill. The only remedy for such an inversion of 
the bread-winner’s position, Miss Marland thinks, 
is to raise the age at which a child may become 
half-timer from eleven to thirteen, and also to 
spread trade unionism among women. 


In the 


* *& # 
The question of arbitration is one of supreme 


interest and importance to women; and they 
will be glad to know that the “ National 
memorial for arresting the growth of European 
armaments,” which has been promoted by the 
Arbitration Alliance of the Churches, will shortly 
be presented to Lord Rosebery by a deputation. 
The memorial has been signed by a large number 
of eminent persons, including three archbishops, 
ten bishops, nine deans, five Lord Mayors of 
cities, nine peers, ninety members of Parliament, 
and many representatives of various churches, 
trades unions, and other bodies, together with 
eight military and naval officers. 


* * 


Two women members were pence ny the 
erdare Liberal 


Since 


* & 


In a pamphlet entitled ““ Why we attacked the 
Empire” Mrs. Ormiston Chant gives a full, true, 


and particular account as to the reason which led 


herself and her colleagues to probe into and 
attack this terrible evil. We would commend 


this pamphlet (price 2d.) to all those who have 


followed the battle, feeling sure that from a 
perusal of its pages there will be found more than 
ample justification for the course of action taken 
by these ladies. A very hopeful note is struck 
by “One of the Puritans” in the introduction 
when she says, “ But the dawn comes before the 
full day, and we believe that a brighter «day is 
dawning, and that London will have evermore 
reason to rejoice that the wishes and aspirations 
of her people found power of speech through the 
popularly elected new London government.” 
** * 


A new departure of the Y.W.C.A. is the open- 
ing of a residential club, or home, for women at 
Kent House, Great Portland Street. This home 
should be a great boon to the ever-increasing 
army of women workers, who are not able to 
find the accommodation they need at a boarding- 
house or in the more lonely London lodgings. 

* * * 

Miss Helen Robinson, of Liverpool, is expected 
in London about the end of March for a series 
of Peace mectings, in which several associations 
are taking part: and could probably give some 
dates in the week, March 11-18, for meetings in 
connection with London branches of the B. W.'T.A. 
Secretaries who desire to secure a visit from Miss 
Robinson are invited to make early application 
to Mrs. Osborn, Hon. Supt. Speakers’ Bureau, 
38, Whitehall Park, Highgate, N. 


WOMEN GUARDIANS. 
(ADDITIONAL.) 


Nottingham-—-Mrs. Hazzledine, Mrs. Thorpe, 
Mrs. Allen, Miss (tuildford, Miss 
Hine. 

Ruthin Mrs. EK. Roberts, Mrs. J. W. Lumley.* 


* Names marked thu. are jnemtere of the B.W.T.A, 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 
By Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. 


“ MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK.”® 


Tus is avery timely book. Mr. Dolman has 
gone to six of the Jarge towns of the kingdom— 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Bradford, and Glasgow—and has inspected the 
cities’ reports, interviewed the leading authori- 
ties, seen the public buildings, and generally 
acquainted himself as thoroughly as possible 
with the labours of the municipal bodies. While 
we are in the thick of a contest in London as to 
what may and ought to be done and left undone 
by the County Council that is about to be elected, 
is exactly the moment to call attention to the 
distance that other great towns have travelled 
beyond the metropolis in respect to the municipal 
life. 
Obviously there is much greater scope for dis- 
cussion about matters that are to cost money 
from the rates and only to benefit a section of 
the citizens, than there will be about matters 
that are self-supporting, that are of service to 
the entire community, and that have clearly been 
better managed by the corporations than they 
were by private enterprise. In this happy cate- 
gory must be placed the 


CONTROL OF WATER SUPPLY. 


by the representatives of the town. Wherever 
this has been undertaken, it has turned out to 
the profit of the rates and the benefit of the con- 
sumers. This is not necessarily because the 
public management has beon better than that of 
the private shareholders, but partly because the 
unlimited capital at the disposal of town authori- 
ties has enabled them to make more profitable 
arrangements for the supply than the private 
company could do, and partly because all these 
towns have grown in population and wealth, and 
the town has reaped the profit resulting to the 
water rate, which in London goes into the share- 
holders’ private purses. 

Birmingham paid to the company whose pro- 
perty it took over no less than £1,350,000. 
On this there was an annual return at the time 
of £95,500 in the water rates then paid. Since 
then, the Corporation has so reduced the rate of 
charge for water that the same quantity that 
was being supplied when they took it over is 
now supplied at a less cost. by £33,000; but the 
population has so grown, and the methods of 
supply are so improved, that the total payments 
now received from the citizens in the shape of 
water rates is £144,541 per annum. Large 
profits are thus being made on the original cost 
and the expenses of maintenance, while yet the 
charge to individuals is less than it would have 
been had the private company continued up to 
now to supply and charge at the old scale. 
Bradford was so badly supplied with water that 
the Corporation bought out the old company in 
the near prospect of a water famine, and paid no 
less to the water company’s shareholders than 
£40 for every £20 share. But since the pur- 
chase, the water supply has been both cheapened 
and improved, while the administration has not 
cost the town any appreciable sum. Manchester 
has had the control of its own water for the 
longest period, beginning in 1847, and hence 
the ratepayers have reaped the full benefit of 
the city’s growth, its increase in size and riches 
having profited those who made it, instead of 
going into the pockets of private shareholders. 
Last year the water supply of the city returned 
a profit of £22,000, after paying all expenses 
and providing for the sinking fund that will, at 
last, extinguish the debt on the works. The 
most illustrious example, however, is 


“ ‘Municipalities at Work.” ‘By Frederick Dolman. 
Price 2s. 6d. (Methuen and Co., London). 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF GLASGOW. 


“ Glasgow is said by experts to have the finest 
water supply in the kingdom; at the same time 
it is the cheapest and most plentiful. The 
Glasgow water-rate is now only sixpence in the 
pound, and the supply for domestic purposes is 
38 gallons per head per day. At the time the 
Corporation took the water supply into its own 
hands, the rate was ls. 2d. in the pound. Yet 
after meeting all obligations and expenses, in- 
cluding payments to the shareholders of the old 
companies, the Corporation are making a sub- 
stantial profit. In 1893-4 the profit was 
£42,000; in 1890-1 the balance of receipts over 
expenditure was over £43,000; and in 1889-90 
it exceeded £50,000, while the capital expended 
on the waterworks now exceeds three millions, 
to pay off which there is a sinking-fund of 
£730,000.” 

The London ratepayers who can be led to 
listen to and understand these facts, and to 
realise that the growth and prosperity of their 
great city is year by year pouring an enhanced 
profit, not into the city’s own funds, but into the 
pockets of water shareholders, may well support 
the demand of the Progressives of the London 
Council in their claim that the benefits enjoyed 
by the ratepayers of all these important towns 
shall be extended to the centre of our national 
life, and the chief mart of commerce, and thence 
source of wealth—London. 

Lighting, another prime necessity of civilised 
city life, is also undertaken by five out of the six 
municipalities under review. liverpool is the 
exception, the gas there being, as in London, the 
monopoly of private shareholders. 

Birmingham made last year a profit of nearly 
£28,000 on the gas works. Manchester made 
just £30,000, and Glasgow, £29,500. In Brad- 
ford and Leeds, though there is a large aggregate 
profit, the sinking fund—the sum put aside 
yearly towards paying off the capital—has swal- 
lowed it up, but the result remains favourable to 
the public, as of course in days to come the 
sinking fund will have paid off the capital 
expenses of the works, and all theprofit made then 
will be available to cheapen the gas or otherwise 
benefit the town. Where the profit is already 
large enough to allow of it, the price of gas has 
been reduced to the ratepayers who own their 
own gasworks. Let us quote Mr. Dolman on 
this head with reference to Birmingham’s 


MANAGEMENT OF GAS WORKS. 


‘‘ The average price of gas charged by the two 
companies in 1875 (just before the Corporation 
took the business over) was 3s, 1d. The next 
year the Corporation reduced the price to 2s. 10d.; 
in 1879 it was further reduced to 2s. 7d., in 1881] 
to 2s. 4d., in 1885 to 2s. 1d., while from 1887-93 
it has been 2s. 2d. Moreover, there has been a 
yearly saving on the cost of street lamps of over 
£80,000 in the aggregate, and all classes of con- 
sumers have enjoyed an improved article. In 
1889, too, an eight hours day was conferred on 
the workmen, without reduction of wages... . 
Owing to the great heat in which they work, 
the stokers need to frequently quench their 
thirst. At one time they did this in the inter- 
vals of the twenty minutes’ shifts in which they 
work, at the public-house which is invariably 
found at the gates of a gas works, Some time 
ago the Gas Committee decided to supply at 
their various works an unlimited supply of oat- 
meal water for the free use of the men, and this 
has been so well appreciated that the public- 
houses have lost a great part of their custom.” 

It must not be supposed that everything 
undertaken by the various municipalities bears 
the same test of financial success. Some of the 
towns’ undertakings must be defended on other 
grounds, such as the hygienic or the moral 
benefits that are produced. For instance, the 
public baths and wash-houses are uniformly 
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financially unsuccessful, but may be defended on 
the score of the benefit to health and morality, of 
the virtue of cleanliness that these institutions 
encourage. The variety of work undertaken by 
different town councils is very surprising. Some 
do one, some another unusual sort of municipal 
business. Thus the Leeds Corporation runs a 
“ Conditioning-House,” which being interpreted 
is a place where the wool merchants can get an 
official certificate of the character of their goods. 
The Glasgow Corporation has a lodging-house 
for the poorest, tramps included ; and this is self- 
supporting. Leeds, again, has a Convalescent 
Home, and this also supports itself, though the 
terms are so low as to be a boon to the poor but 
respectable ratepayers after sickness. The 
tramways are worked under the Municipalities 
at Leeds and Glasgow. There are annual paying 
picture shows given by the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion, the profits of which go to support the 
permanent free Art Gallery. Publio libraries, 
parks, musical performances, workmen’s dwell- 
ings, technical schools, sewage farms, allotment 
gardens, are all provided by one or another town, 
and our readers will find particulars of how one 
and all work out, by reference to Mr. Dolman’s 
admirably clear and complete little book. 

His concluding observations deserve to be 
described as statesmanlike, so wise and dis- 
passionate ure they. Quotation is unjust to this 
brilliant little essay, but a few lines may be 
taken to conclude this notice :— 


‘6 aALL THE WORST ILLS OF GREAT CITIES 


may be remedied in time by the work and wealth 
of municipalities—the doctrine of ‘Compensa- 
tion’ that Emerson held would certainly find 
another illustration of its verity in the growth of 
English cities on the one hand and the develop- 
ment of their municipal organisation on the 
other. The gravitation of our people from the 
country to the town is often lamented as pro- 
ducing and emphasising such evils as dirt, disease, 
overcrowding, and crime. But there is another 
side to the shield. . . . It will be seen that it 
should be the object and the duty of municipal 
government to make the most of the power 
which the concentration of numbers places in its 
hands, in order that the evil may be more than 
counterbalanced by the good. This conception 
of municipal government, which is now common 
to the principal towns of the country, has been 
slowly evolved. In Birmingham or Glasgow, 
Bradford or Leeds, and in a greater or less 
degree in all our large towns, the amount of 
collective control and public service were little 
more than in the smallest village at the 
beginning of this century. The great municipal 
work of London as it is to be, will share with 
Parliament itself the genius of statesmen.” 


At the last meeting of the Woolwich Board of 
Guardians, Mrs. Harbour, the secretary of the 
Woolwich Branch of the B.W.T.A., moved, in 
accordance with notice given, that a special com- 
mittee should be appointed to consider the 
classification of the inmates of the workhouse. 
Mrs. Harbour had previously sought to enlist 
the support of the members by circulating among 
them an excellent article on the subject which 
had appeared in a monthly magazine, and the 
attention of the Board having been called to the 
question by the Government Inspector, the 
object of the motion met with general approval. 

* * * 

The British Women of Woolwich and Plum- 
stead are working hard in conjunction with the 
Progressive Organisation to secure the return of 


Mr. Williams, A.R.I.B.A., for the L.C.C. 
* * * 


Mrs. Aukland acknowledges, with thanks, six 
pillow-slips for Inebriate Home from Mrs. 


) Newbery, of Holloway. 


Fes. 28, 1895. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS AND 
THE L.C.c. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MRS. AMIE HICKS. 

Ove feels almost tempted to describe Mrs. Amie 
Hicks as the John Burns of the women’s labour 
movement. She has the same practical know- 
ledge, born of experience, of the life and needs of 
the working people, and it is coupled with a calm 
and judicial mind. This enables her to gain a 
hearing for her views, which one more erratic 
could not command. There isa sweet reasonable- 
ness about Mrs Hicks as she discusses the labour 
and socialistic problems of the hour. Wide 
experience has shown her many sides to these 
questions, and while holding steadily to her own 
views she can respect the objections of those who 
aro less enlightened than herself. As secretary 
of the Ropemakers’ Union she is an adept upon 
questions of wages, hours, and conditions of 
Jabour, and her great knowledge in this respect 
was fittingly recognised last autumn, when she 
was appointed delegate, in conjunction with Mr. 
John Burns and Mr. Benn, to the Labour Con- 
ference at Denver. 

Unfortunately, however, Mrs, Hicks was un- 
able to reach Denver. The passage out was 
exceptionally stormy, and she suffered so severely 
from sea-sickness that shortly after landing, 
when she had proceeded as far as Boston, she 
was seized with a severe attack of peritonitis, and 
for some days her life was in danger. During 
her illness she was under the watchful care of 
Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard, who 
were wintering in Boston at the time. But 
although Mrs. Hicks was unable to fulfil her 
mission to the labour conference at Denver, upon 
her recovery, she undertook a labour crusade 


amongst the cultured women of Boston. This | 


she is confident will bear much good fruit for the 
laboar movement in America. 

After frequently listening to Mrs. Hicks upon 
public platforms it was very pleasing to chat 
with her by her own fireside in her home at 
Camden Town. She has a self-possessed, kindly 
manner, and talks, as the old bodies say, like “a 
prent book.” 

THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY. 

“ And what,” I asked, “do you think of the 
action of the Independent Labour Party in hold- 
ing aloof and refusing to support the Progressives 
at the County Council elections P” 

“T think,” replied Mrs. Hicks, with very strong 
emphasis, “that they are entirely wrong. It is 
a mistaken policy, and they will find that out 
sooner or later. By this action the Independent 
Labour Party is defeating the ends for which it 
has been working.” 

“ Needless to say, then, you approve of the 
general policy of the County Council upon labour 
and social problems.” 

“Yes, the Council, as guided by the Progres- 
sive majority, has done splendid work for Lon- 
don, and it has set an example to Councils 
throughout the kingdom. The establishment 
of trade union wages and conditions of work, 
and the abolition of the contractor, sub-contrac- 
tor, and sweater is a great step in advance, for 
which all who have the good of the workers at 
heart must feel grateful. For this reason, if 
for no other, I desire to see a great Progressive 
majority returned at the elections. ut there 
are also the questions of morality, temperance, 
and social reform, of which the Council has 
always been a supporter. Here,” continued Mrs. 
Hicks, “are ‘ proofs’ which have just arrived of 
the latest leaflets issued by the Reform Union ; 
you will see there reference made to the action 
of the Council regarding the Empire license. 
I worked along with Mrs. Chant in this matter, 
and am convinced that there was good ground 
for the decision given by the Livensing Com- 
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mittee of the Council. The determined attack 
which is now being made upon the Council’s 
policy is largely on the ground that it tried to 
maintain the decency of the places of public 
entertainment to which it grants licences. 
There is also a feeling of antagonism towards it 
on account of its temperance policy. I think 
that all who have these moral reforms at heart 
should support the Progressive candidates.” 
THE LONDON REFORM UNION. 

Mrs. Hicks is upon the Executive Committee 
of the London Reform Union, which is so 
strenuously supporting the policy of the Council, 
and in reference to its action she said, “The 
Reform Union is not a political organisation ; its 
object is to reform London in every possible 
way, irrespective of parties. Social and moral 
reforms come within the scope of its work. It 
is divided into committees, which are so chosen 
that men or women who have special knowledge 
of a subject can give the Union the benefit of 
that knowledge. 1 was upon the deputation to 
the War Office, sent by the Reform Union to 
ask that the contract system for making the 
army clothing should be abolished in favour of 
dealing directly with the employés, as is the 
case in the Pimlico clothing factory. I was 
able to show the great difference between the 
wages of those employed through contractors in 
the East End and those who were employed 
directly by Government. The average wage 
received by a woman working under a contrac- 
tor was five to ten shillings, but the woman who 
earned ten shillings I found received assistance. 
Against this the women employed at the Pimlico 
factory, directly under Government, received an 
avarage wage of 143. 9d. per week. The dif- 
ference between these two rates of wage went 
into the pocket of the middleman. Now, Iam 
glad to see that the County Council has 
abolished the contractor and deals with the 
employés direct. 

“ The Reform Union takes up questions of 
this kind, and also the better housing of the 
poor, the condition of the unemployed, and seeks 
to improve the municipal government of London 
and to interest the people in their own public 
concerns. It took an active part in the Vestry 
elections, calling conferences in the various dis- 
tricts and affording financial assistance where it 
was needed to enable the Progressives to hold 
meetings and organise work. It is doing the 
same thing now with regard to the County 
Council elections.” 


AMERICAN WOMEN AND THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 

“ T can scarcely allow this opportunity to pass, 
Mrs, Hicks, without asking your views regarding 
the labour problems in America, more especially 
with reference to the women workers.” 

“ During my stay in Boston I met a strong 
feeling on the part of the advanced and cultured 
women of the city to study labour questions. I 
spoke upon ‘ Women and the Labour Move- 


ment,’ before the Twentieth Century Club, and. 


found a most sympathetic interest amongst the 
members. Everywhere women were anxious to 
talk on the question, and I am glad to be able to 
tell you that I left behind me a body of women 
who promised that if any labour trouble broke 
out in Massachusetts they would personally 
visit the workers, and secure for them a hearing 
in Boston. This is a great advance on anything 
we have arrived at here, so far. It is a most 
important thing that this movement has started 
in a centre like Boston, where some of the most 
respected American families live, who exercise a 
great influence in other parts of the country. 
Massachusetts led the way in the Abolition 
movement, and it means to be to the front in 
labour reform. 

“The greatest kindness was shown me by the 
State authorities. Colonel Rufus Wade, the 
chief of polive, supplied me with statements and 
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copies of the various Acts, See, here they are,” 
said Mra. Hicks, producing a pile of literature. 
“And Mrs. Fanny Ames, State inspector of 
factories, took me over the workshops of various 
trades. During the three days’ inspection all my 
expenses were officially defrayed, as I was con- 
sidered to be the guest of the State. It isa 
great thing to get ideas as to how things are 
managed in other countries, and those who work 
in the labour movement in America were equally 
pleased to get ideas of how we managed things 
over here. We have entered into a compact to 
keep one another informed upon points of 
progress.” 
AMERICAN FACTORY REGULATIONS. 

“Do you consider, Mrs. Hicke, that the factory 
regulations in America compare favourably with 
our own?” - 

“1 think they are in advance. For example, 
every woman worker is provided with a seat.” 

“In shops and business houses, I suppose you 
mean ?” 

“Not only there, but in every place—from 
Government offices to the smallest workshop— 
where women are employed seats are provided. 
All the workshops, too, are well warmed, I 
know plenty of places in London where women 
are working without a fire on a bitter cold day 
like this,” continued Mrs. Hicks sadly, as she 
looked out on the snow-covered street and the 
passers-by shivering in the clutches of the piti- 
less north wind. “Then there is another good 
regulation, the lavatories in the factories have 
separate approaches for the men and the women ; 
not simply as separate conveniences, but separate 
approaches, This is factory law in America.” 

“Do you consider that the women aro better 
paid in America than they are here?” 

“There is very little difference when you take 
into consideration the purchasing power of the 
money. In the rope factory they receive five 
dollars a week, but the purchasing power is about 
equal to 10s. here. Mr. Burns and Mr. Holmes 
have come to the same conclusion about the rate 
of wages in the two countries. The sweating 
dens I visited in the Bowery, New York City, 
were worse than anything we have in the East 
End. Foreigners are caught on landing, and 
there are agencies too for bringing them over. 
Under promise of work they are entrapped by 
the sweaters and are helpless in their hands.” 

“ And what about the ‘strikes’ in America ; 
do they not assume worse proportions than they 
do here ?” 

“There was a strike at Haveril, amongst the 
shoemakers, men and women, just before I left 
America, I saw the women strikers, 250 in 
number, come out on strike. They marched four 
abreast, in a solid body, every fourth woman 
carrying a flag, and were escorted by a band 
of the men, The great point was that 
the whole strike centred in the women ; they 
wore the skilled workers and held the fort. Their 
grievances would tuke long to tell, and arose out 
of an attempt to force them into signing an 
agreement with their employers which practically 
made them slaves. They had the full sympathy 
of the leading people of the place. There wa3 & 
magnificent meeting in the City Hall, to sym- 
pathise with the strikers, at which Lady Henry 
Somerset, Miss Willard, and I spoke. The strike 
had not ended when I sailed for home.” 


CAPIYALISM VY. LABOUR. 


“ And what, in your opinion, Mrs. Hicks, 
is the cause of the labour troubles in America ? ” 


“Capitalism. It reigns supreme. The syn- 
dicates and companies are causing tho 
trouble, and the haste of the people to get rich. 


In Boston they blame Carnegie for a great deal 
of it, by employing unskilled Hungarian Jabour 
at the Homestead Works. Lady Henry 
Somerset made a good retort at a labour meet- 
ing, which was much commented on by the 
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American Press. Some one was complaining 
that America suffered because we sent them so 
many of our unemployed. When Lady Henry 
rose to speak she said: ‘If America will give 
over sending us millionaires, we will undertake 
not to send you any more unemployed.’” 

Passing on to the subject of American 
politics, Mrs. Hicks said that “she was pleased 
to find, when on the spot, the great influence 
exerted by women in the purification of political 
life. The men generally admitted that it was 
the women who broke the Tammany Ring. At 
present the true American vote is in the 
minority, by reason of the overpowering foreign 
element in the country, and the negro vote, 
which is readily swayed. It is to the women’s 
vote that the people are looking for the purifi- 
cation of American politics, because they are 
not influenced so much as the men by party 
and commercial interests.” 

Mrs. Hicks is an ardent Socialist, and I am 
sorry that this interview cannot be extended to 
hold the very eloquent and well-balanced expo- 
sition of her views which she gave me before 
parting. Sufficeit to say that she devoutly wishes 
that the whole country could be administered 
on the same Progressive lines which have 
marked the work of the London County Council. 

Sarna A. Tooey. 


gn and out of Parliament. 


By ‘ ONLOOKER.” 


Tue Parliamentary event of the week has been 
the division on Sir Henry James’ motion on the 
Indian cotton and yarn duties, which Mr. Henry 
Fowler in his administrative capacity had seen 
fit to re-impose in order to meet the very 
serious financial difficulties in which the Indian 
Empire is involved. After considerable debate, 
the motion was rejected by the magnificent 
majority of 195. 


It took one back almost to Anti-Corn Law 
days to see an honourable Member, one of the 
leaders of the Opposition, constitute himself the 
mouthpiece of a mere commercial ring. True, 
conditions are reversed. But the same spirit 
which prompted the taxation of corn for the 
benefit of the few now prompted the renewal 
of taxation upon cotton goods admitted into 
India—for the supposed benefit of a certain 
section of the British community, the Lancashire 
manufacturers and operatives. 


But as Mr. Fowler showed, in his most lucid 
speech, no violation of Free Trade is involved in 
the introduction of import duties unless protec- 
tion accompanies them. To say that distress is 
aggravated in Lancashire by this import duty, 
is as absurd as it would be to argue that our own 
import duty on tea is a tax on the people of 
India. Tea grown in India is imported into 
this country annually to the amount of nearly 
three millions sterling, in spite of the tax, and 
the duty now imposed on cotton goods im- 
ported into India is for the sake of revenue, and 
not as a protective tariff. 


Various Bills were considered on Friday, 
promoted by the London County Council, for 
the acquisition of eight of the Metropolitan 
Water Companies. Sir John Lubbock pro- 
posed that further consideration should be post- 
poned until after the approaching election. ‘He 
was defeated, and finally two of the bills were 
read a second time and were referred to a Com- 
mittee. - 


Mr. M‘Laren’s motion, “ To call attention to 
the desirability of extending the parliamentary 
franchise to women; and to move that no 
person shall be disqualifie! from exercising the 
parliamentary franchise on the ground of sex,” 
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was ruled out of order because there were 
already three bills on the paper dealing with this 
subject. Mr. M‘Laren, being well aware of this 
rule of the House, had taken every precaution. 
The right hon. Member for the Forest of Dean 
had to withdraw his Bill, but the hon. 
Member for Rotherhithe refused to withdraw his, 
even although Mr. M‘Laren had offered to allow 
him to move the motion standing in his name. 


Mr. Macdona, it must be confessed, evinced 
more persistence than good sense in his reply 
when he stated that he had been unanimously 
appointed by the Parliamentary Committee to 
take charge of the Bill, and he meant tostick to it. 


Sir W. H. Holdsworth has again curried the 
Rating of Machinery Bill at a second reading, 
this time by a majority of fifty-one, being a 
smaller majority than it ever received before. 
After considerable discussion it was referred to 
the Grand Committee on Trade. 


Mr. H. Paul was able to move his Lodger 
Amendment Bill, which would enable any male 
lodger, whether his rooms were rented at £10 or 
not, to exercise the vote. The matter was still 
under discussion when, by the rules of the House, 
it being a Wednesday afternoon, the debate 
stood adjourned at half-past five. 


On Monday night the Home Secretary moved 
“to introduce a Bill to terminate the Establish- 
ment of the Church of England in Wales and 
Monmouthshire and to make provision in respect 
of the temporalities thereof.” In the course of 
a short speech, Mr, Asquith explained that the 
Bill was on the same lines to the one introduced 
last year, but he should reserve a discussion of 
detail until the second reading. 


Sir M. Hicks Beach in the course of his reply 
took exception to the postponement of explana- 
tion dealing with a question of such magnitude, 
and said he “ would like the right hon. gentle- 
man to place himself in the position of those 
millions of men and women who believed that 
disestablishment was wrong, and disendowment a 
wicked plunder of the Church.” He could only 
view the words of the Home Secretary as 
political cant of the most nauseous kind. The 
debate was continued by Mr. F. Edwards, who 
said as a Churchman he believed that it would 
be for the good of the Church in Wales to free 
her from her connection with the State, and 
Sir E. Hill, who took an exactly opposite view. 
After speeches by Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. 
Rentoul Sir. G. O. Morgan, Mr. Boscawen, and 
Mr. Abel Thomas, the debate, on the motion of 
Viscount Wolmer, was adjourned. 


SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Tue first curling medal for ladies was played 
for, and won by Mrs. Scott Davidson, of Cairnie, 
on the 19th inst. The “roaring game” has 
caught on in East Fife, and a Ladies’ Hercules 
as well as some other clubs is being formed. 
Twelve ladies took part in the above match, in- 
cluding the winner, Mrs. Flockhart, Colinsburgh ; 
Mrs. and Miss Palm, Largo; Mrs. Muir of 
Muircambus ; Miss Campbell, Gibliston; Miss 
Legge, Kilconquhar Manse; Miss Orr-Paterson, 
Elie. The medal was presented to the winner 
by the Rev. Mr. Legge, Kilconquhar, who, in well 
chosen words, wished success to all the lady 
“handlers of the cowe.” 
2 * & 

The “ Association for Returning Women as 
Members of Parochial Boards” is flourishing in 
Edinburgh chiefly, although Aberdeen and 
Glasgow too are now moving in the matter. A 
meeting under the above auspices was held in 
Edinburgh on the 20th, when the nominees for 
the new Parish Council were finally adopted. 
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In addition to Miss Lees, whom I mentioned 
last week, there is Mrs. Bow for St. Stephen's 
Ward, Miss Blyth for George Square, and Miss 
Wallace for St. Luke’s. The names of Mrs. 
Steedman and Mrs. Muir Dowie are also an- 
nounced. Miss Hill Burton desires to be with- 
drawn from St. Bernard’s Ward and is accord- 
ingly nominated for St. Leonard's, 


Mrs, Foster Forbes addressed a meeting of 
the Parents’ National Educational Union| in 
Aberdeen on the evening of the 18th inst. The 
speaker referred to the success which had attended 
the Union in England, and then went on to com- 
pare the child life of to-day and of a generation 
back, of the literature then prevailing, of the 
sermons they had to listen to and of their few 
amusements. Nowadays children came to the 
front and their parents were relegated somewhat 
to the back-ground. She spoke also from a 
mother’s standpoint of the necessity of cultivat- 
ing all the phases of a child’s nature, moral, 
mental, physical and spiritual, and concluded 
with a few observations on the methods of the 
Union in endeavouring to extend its influence, 

* * * 


In consequence of the almost unprecedented 
frost which has prevailed for the past month 
here, much suffering and destitution has been 
caused. In nearly all the towns and cities, and 
even in some of the villages, soup kitchens have 
been opened and charity organisations set in 
motion to relieve the pitiable distress. The 
citizens of Glasgow, with the Lord Provost at 
their head, have been particularly generous, nor 
have Edinburgh, Dundee and Aberdeen lagged 
far behind. The Earl and Countess of Airlie 
sent a cheque for £60, and Mr. James Key Caird, 
manufacturer, gifted £200 to the funds for the 
relief of the poor in Dundee. 

e * * 

The subject of Women’s Work in the Church 
engaged the attention of the Conference of the 
Scottish Church Scciety for a short time 
last week in Edinburgh. Rev. Dr. H. M. 
Hamilton read an interesting paper, wherein 
he expressed the thought that there were 
three directions to which they might point 
of a more distinct and formal dedication to 
church work on the part of women. The first 
was in affording employment for a useful and 
blessed life, to many who longed for more entire 
consecration than was possible in the avocations 
of home and society, even when combined with 
good forms of activity. Such dedication, in the 
second place, would foster a higher tone through 
the Church, and culminate in systematic earnest 
endeavours. What was needed was Protestant 
deaconesses or parish sisters freed from the 
dangers and drawbacks which had attached 
themselves to Romish sisterhoods, but burning 
with all their zeal and devotion. 

* * s 

The women of Kirriemuir are bestirriug them- 
selves in matters political, and have made suc- 
cessful effortsto resuscitate the dormant energies 
of their Liberal Association formed some four 
years ago. Lady Lyell of Kinnordy was the 
organiser of the movement, but owing to her 
absence through ill-health, the interest had died 
out. A meeting was convened on the 14th inst. 
when Mrs. Carlaw Martin, Dundee, hon. sec. 
of the Scottish Women’s Liberal Federation, 
gave a spirited and stirring address on Women’s 
Work in Politics. She pointed out how all 
legislation was merely the embodiment of public 
opinion regarding what was best for the social 
well-being, and that women could make them- 
selves an important factor in educating that 
opinion. The speaker urged her hearers to make 
their work educative, so that the franchise would 
be intelligently used, and referred to the oppor- 
tunities for women on the new Parish Councils. 

CALEDONIA. 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible , 


for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
WOMEN’S PAPERS IN GERMANY. 
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! 
| cal sketches, acientific treatises, novelistic litera- 
' ture, poetry, etc. 


aud Nutt, 2, Langham Place, W.—Yours, etc., 
A GERMAN Woman. 


Dear MespaMeEs,—Seeing a notice in this | THE L.C.C. AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


week’s WoMAN’sSIGNaLabout a new German paper | 


Mespames,—When Mr, Webb accuses his 


for women, it strikes me that it might interest | opponents of circulating ‘half-truths,’ he should 


your readersto hear of another German periodical 
for women which was started fifteen months ago. 

The periodical I am speaking of is called Die 
Frau, and is edited by Fraulein Helene Lange, 
the gifted authoress of a number of writings on 
the woman’s question and educational matters, 
directress of the new Women’s Gymnasium at 
Berlin (which also originated with her), and 
president of the great Association of Female 
Teachers in Germany. 

A journal in such hands is bound to be 
of the first order and a success. Although 
itis in the vanguard of the Women’s move- 
ment proper in Germany, it is not identi- 
fied with the advanced opinions on “ Women’s 
Rights,” which may be perfectly justified 
in themselves, but for which Germany at 
least will not be ready yet for many a long 
day. Die Frau is on that account respected 
and supported by all those who have the true 
welfare of German women at heart, and who 
would not wish to have the cause of their pro- 


| look at home. 
| How is it, when vaunting the 


great deeds of 
\the London Council in the matter of Technical 
| Education to Miss Bremner, he did not explain 
| to her that for two years his Council did not give 
a halfpenny of the publicans’ money to Technical 
or any other Education, but swallowed it up in 
general expenditure to make their rates appear 
lower ; that the third year, when they found that 
| the great majority of counties (including some 
| where the farmers are suffering most) had from 
| the beginning devoted the whole grant to educa- 
tion, they generously devoted one quarter of the 
grant to Education, and iu the fourth year 
actually got so far as to give a third, still keep- 
ing two-thirds for “reduction of rates” ? 

e only excuse I have ever heard put forward 
| is, that it did not do to be in ahurry, that they 
had to look into the matter, and that money spent 
without sufficient information might be wasted, 
or do more harm than good. Other Councils 
felt the same, but how did they meet it? Not 


gress jeopardised. Socialism in Germany breeds | by devoting the money to “ reducing the rates,” 
elements with which we should be sorry to see| but by putting what could not be spent to 


our noble cause associated. There are, alas, too 
many whose energy outstrips their ability, 


manifest advantage aside till there was enough 
for building efficient Technical Institutes, and 


wisdom, aud prudence, who do not know whither | other capital expenditure. 


they are drifting, but who carry with them the 
multitude of the unthinking. 


Die Fraw steers clear of all visionary schemes, | £30,000 or £40,000 per annu 
therefore let us hope that it will commend itself , six millions of Londoners 
to all true friends of our cause also in this pence per 


country. 


Will Mr. Webb pretend that there is no need 
Will he say that a miserable 
m_ is enough for the 
That is about four- 
head. For drink they require four 


| for the whole ? 


| pounds, 


Die Frau may be obtained from Messrs. Haas 
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Technical Education, as it ought to have. bees 
from the beginning.—Yours obediently, 
CHAIRMAN. 
I have no papers to refer to, and my figures 


| and dates may not be absolutely correct ; but in 


tho main they represent the facts. 

It is true that the first Council, for reasons 
not applicable to any other local authority, did 
not add the great work of Technical Education 
to its multifarious duties. But the second 
Council, whose term is now expiring, took up 
the question within a few weeks of its coming 
into office, and has pushed forward the work as 
fast as the huge size and exceptional complication 
of London would allow. Mr. Sidney Webb was 
not a member of the first Council, and naturally 


confined his remarks to his own experience. 


The amount allotted to Technical Education 
in London is £57,000, not £40,000, and this has, 
up to the present, proved to be as much as 
could possibly be spent until further and better 
organisation can be created. This must be a 
matter of growth. The population of London 
is not six millions, but under four and a quarter 
millions, and (unlike other counties) large sums 
are being spent on their technical education from 
sources other than the Council’s funds. Finally, 
as has been pointed out by Mr. Fowler when he 
was President of the Local Government Board, 
the Exchequer contributions allotted to London 
in relief of the rates fell far short of those made 
to all the other counties, so that the use of 
some of the “ beer money” to meet the growing 
charges, not only of the central municipal 
administration but of the annually increasing 
subsidies made by the Council to the Vestries 
and Boards of Guardians, is not without good 


financial justification. 

The point for women electors to consider is, 
not so much how much more the London 
County Council might have done, but what it 
has actually done.—- Eprror. | 


Last year’s volume is full of interesting matter | Tne next time he is interviewed (say three 
from the pens of the best German authors. The; years hence) I hope there will be no con- 
scope of the magazine’is very wide. Besides the | cealment of these facts, and that there will be 
various aspects of the Woman’s Question, we find | no need for it. By which I mean that the whole 


discussions on philanthropic subjects, biographi- ‘ grant will, by that time, have been devoted to 
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A PLEA FOR HOUSEWIFERY. 

Dzar Mespames,—Since THe Woman's SicnNaL 
was first published I have been a constant reader 
of the paper, and no one fas looked forward more 
eagerly than I to its weekly visit. 

I have lent it to my friends and recommended 
it far and near as the weekly every woman should 
read, and have never been really disappointed 
with any article or note I have read. The week 
when I read Mrs. Stanton Blatch’s ideas op 
the needle, cooking and laundry, I said, this 
won't do. If the Yorkshire (I say Yorkshire 
because I know them best) working housewives 
get the idea that these are the principles 
advocated by the leaders of the “new move- 
ment” they will be nearly unanimous in saying, 
“This teaching won’t do for us and for our chil- 
dren,” and will quietly turn their backs upon the 
Progressive movement and think the new woman 
has heen rightly caricatured. 

The mothers of the real working class, the class 
which may be called the foundation or backbone 
of English home life, the class from which the 
many-sided and disciplined lives of men and 
women are developed, have neither the desire nor 
ability as a rule to take part in public meetings 
or become members of public bodies. Their chief 
duty and pleasure lie in making and keeping the 
home bright and trim for husband and ahilsian, 
What would they have to do with their time if 
they could not sew, cook, wash ? I am afraid we 
should soon have very unhomelike homes. 

What pleasanter sight could anyone wish to 
see than the wife and daughters sitting with their 
knitting and sewing around a bright and cheer- 
ful hearth, while the husband and father reads 
some interesting book or paper or chats over the 
topics of the day ! Besides, the economy of being 
able to cut out and make garments for them- 
selves. 

Solomon's idea of what a true womanly woman 
should be and do will auswer very well for the 
present day (Proverbs xxxi., ver. 10-30). 
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evening of life. Often young people who are out 
of health or overworked have been invited to 
spend a few days or a:week, and have gone back to 
their work feeling better for the rest and change. 
One amongst several instances last summer. A 
young Irish girl, who had been ill, and being far 
away from home, was invited for the week, and 
very characteristically said, “Oh! I am going 
back to my work feeling so much better. My 
heart is rested. Surely it was God who put it in 
your mind to ask me here.” 

Of course, few people know the little economies 
that have to be practised to enable my friend to 
do these little kindnesses. Often a dress has to 
be turned or altered (and this at home, too, 
which could not have been done if she had not 
learnt to use the needle), and worn a second, yea, 
sometimes a third season, and no one could call 
her “ old-fashioned.” 

Her life is happier and brighter, knowing “she 
hath done what she could.” If the cooking had 
to be done at the municipal bakehouses the 
economical and wholesome dinners could not be 
plaved on the table day by ee The bread is 
baked at home at about half the cost and more 
wholesome than if bought from the bakehouse. 
And who shall say that this quiet, unostentatious 
life is not doing as much good as if the sewing, 
cooking, and laundry work were all done at the 
municipal establishments ? j 

My friend’s only education was received at a 
village elementary school. Don’t you thiok our 
girls should have as good and thorough an 
education in all essentials to fit them for the 
duties and work of lite as it is possible to give 
them in an elementary school ?—I am, yours 
sincerely, A Workine Woman. 


Certainly the sewing-machine can do a great 
deal, but it requires the knowledge of how to use 
the needle to be able to finish off and do 
little things the machine cannot do. I woke 
several times during the night after I had 
read Mrs. 8. B., and every time I eaw children 
fluttering by in tattered garments. No need for 
further anxiety about ventilation. Are holes 
everywhere ? en again, how about repairing 
garments if girls are not taught to sew? 

Take again the municipal bakehouses. The 
working people could not afford to live as well as 
they do if the cooking was not done at home. 
Many a working man’s wife will make a whole- 
some and appetising dinner for a few pence for 
a family, which if purchased from the cookshop 
for the same amount, would scarcely have been 
sufficient for one person. 

Take, again, the municipal laundry. To my 
own knowledge, clothes washed at home by a good 
housewife last two or three times longer than 
those sent tolaundries. All these are economies 
which have to be coneidered where the income is 
limited, as it is in hundreds and thousands of 
homes, to 20s. or 25s. a week, and in many 
instances much less even than this, and often 
there is no account at the bank in case of sickness 
or scarcity of work. 

May I trespass a little further and give you an 
illustration from the every-day life of the people 
whose only chance of education is the elementary 
school ? 

I know a woman well who has £1 per week for 
food, clothing, fire, gas, books, papers, “ wear and 
tear” in the home, etc. There are only two in 
this family, and no rent to pay (though many 
with four and five, a family with no more money, 
have very comfortable homes), and everything 
that can be done at home is done there, and a 
most cosy, homelike home it is. Many with 
much larger incomes like to go there, because of 


the welcome and hospitality with which they are | Kirby Moorside. Owing to the severity of the 
greeted, and scarcely a week goes by but some ‘ 


Fired mother or old person, not ao well placed as weather the meetings were not so well attended 
themselves, is invited to have & cup a ies and | 38 they would otherwise have been, but all were 
an hour's chat, and go home feeling braver for ' highly pleased with Mrs. Fish’s able and stirring 
the work of life, or more contented with the | addresses. 


Mrs. Fish, of London, was held recently at 
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AN EAST-END PLAY. 
By S. K. 


“ ALL right, missus!” The man who has run 
into me nods as he hurries on, Evidently my 
get up is @ success ; after all, no disguise could be 
more complete than s heavy fringe and a hat 
with half-a-dozen feathers. 

The cheaper seats are full; so, though I have 
got myself up for the gallery, I have to push my 
way with a party of factory girls into the already 
well-filled shilling seats. 

The play—taken from Zola’s L’Assonymoir— 
bas begun. I have only time toglance hastily at 
the audience before giving my attention to the 

. The gallery is packed to the ceiling with 
boys and girls of all descriptions ; their eager 
young faces are turned intently to the stage—the 
villain has just come on. 

My own side of the house is filled, for the 
most part, with factory girls and their young 
men; here and there a bright-faced, working 
woman sits with her husband. The villain is 
explaining to the pretty heroine, Jenny, that he 
means to revenge his unrequited love for her by 
tempting her husband, Dan, to yield to his weak- 
ness for drink. 

The first and second acts pass without com- 
ment from the audience, though the jokes are 
heartily appreciated—not one joke of a shady 
character being made throughout. 

In the third act the villain and his accomplice, 
Fanny, succeed in enticing Dan into a public- 
house, though Dan knows only too well that his 
wife and children are starving at home. He has 
been out of work for weeks. At first he refuses 
to drink with them, but in the end he gives way, 
utterly ignoring the good advice given by the 
gallery, “Don’t you, Dan,” “ You go ‘ome to 
your wife, Dan.” “Order!” “ Order !” shout 
the attendants. But the gallery is not to be 


is lost. 


for her husband. 


the audience. 


red and swollen. 


At this point Jenny comes on ; she is looking | is so real to her audience. 


A girl beside me has cried till her eyes are 
She has in her hand a little | 
bunch of flowers, tied up with white satin ribbon. | in time, and while Dan is dying in her arms 
When the curtain falls on the tragic scene in the , the Good Man kneels by the body of the woman 
public-house, and the performers come before | who has cursed so many lives. 

the curtain, the girl stands up. First come the | 
two villains—yells, groans, and hisses are their | future. 
portion. Next comes Jenny, led on by Goodwin. | misery caused by drink must have done the 
The girl throws her flowers at Jenny’s feet, and | temperance cause untold good, My visit to an 
never priceless posy thrown on a West - End 
stage carried with it so much admiration and 
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silenced until all hope of Dan taking their advice “love as that bunch of half-dead flowers, wet with 


tears of sympathy, for the woman whose suffering 
In the last act Dan, 
who is supposed to be dead, comes back just in 


Frank Goodwin, the obviously Good Man— | time to hear that Jenny is going to marry Good- 
described in the play-bill as an engineer and a| win. He curses himself and drink for the misery 
teetotaler—meets her. He, too, has loved Jenny, | he has brought on her, and tries to commit suicide 
but she refused him to marry Dan. 
him now, for her sake, to go into the public-|is prevented by the Wicked Woman, who 
house and bring Dan home. 

In tragic tones Goodwin declares himself will- ' Janet. 
ing to do anything that will help her, and starts she persuades him to drink a bottle of beer. 
off, followed by a chorus of “Bravo,” “Well! The suspense of the audience is breathless, for 
done,” “ Yer the right sort,” from the admirers | they know with the Wicked Woman that the 
of character in the threepenny seats. 

The next scene is the interior of the public-| the bottle to his lips, Here I, with theaudience, 
house, and though I had wept with laughter at | forgot the’man was acting. “Brandy, brandy !” 
the blatant morality of the preceding acts, there | he mutters hoarsely ; ‘‘ Curse her, curse her.” 
is no cause for laughter here. 

The pretty barmaids, the landlord, 
chucker- out, the men and women hanging’ 
over the bar, might have been brought from the | Dan turns on the woman who has ruined his life 
“ Golden Crown ” just outside the theatre. 

The Good Man enters, but Dan is not to be 
persuaded to leave his bad companions. 

Finally Goodwin goes out, and later on Dan’s | floor. 
wife and child come in. 
which the child is killed, and Dan comes to his | corner to the other by the fiends his own tor- 
senses too late, amid the sympathetic sobbing of | tured brain calls to life, one big sob of pity goes 


She asks | that he may not mar her happiness now. He 


leads him back from the river's edge to his 
Then, to gain her own evil ends, 


| bottle is filled with brandy, not beer. Dan puts 


“ Fiend!” yells a child’s shrill voice from the 
the | gallery through the spell- bound silence. 
Then, to the entire satisfaction of the house, 


and kills her. 

“Lie there! Sarve yer right!” shouts agirl as 
Dan throws the woman’s lifeless body on the 
The brandy has taken effect, Dan is mad. 
A fight ensues, in| As he staggers about his garret, hunted from one 


‘up—surely higher than the theatre roof—for 
' the miserable wretch. 
Jenny comes, accompanied by Goodwin just 


I came away with a strong hope for the 
Such an object lesson as that play of the 


East-End theatre taught me that “they that 
be for us are more than they that be against us.” 


ee ee 
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BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
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Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


In Boxes, 9id., 1s. ldd.. and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


EES SSSSeOSeeeeeeree—eeaaee_caer 


Prepared only by the Proprietor— 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
FOOSE SSESEEESSEES ESHEETS 
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J LONDON-_GLASGOW. __ ) 
\y PHILP'S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 

} Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
pu ND minu! walk of St. Pancras and King’s Oross 
let. Co: ania Re d Underground 

Vv uiet. mvenien uses and Un: un 

“a Railway toall of London. aa 

ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Telegrams—“ Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 
Glasgow 


Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
Elevator. Blectric Light. 

Both Houses conducted on strictly 
Temperance Principles. 


— Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. o 


DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 
Prepared in silver-lined pans. Highly prized by all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 
GORDON STABLES A “ HALF-PINTS, 210 
vests COLDMEDAL) ™:." 
health and luxury.” | ; . : QUARTS, 8d. 
S. CHIVERS & SONS, pectin incr ¥ cna Jaw Factory, Histon, CAMBRIDGE. 


CHIVERS’ CUSTARDS and CHIVERS 
BLANC MANGES —2d. and 3d_ packets 
and 64. boxes—two more delicious and 
digestible additions to the dinner and 
supper table. Made by simply adding 
milk and boiliog. 


| A CHILD. bv the aid of CHIVERS 
SPECIALITIES, can make a CUSTA RD, 
a BLANC MANGE, or a JCULY, of 
which any Cook might be proud. 


Of Grocers and S ores. 
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THE ORIGIN 
TION OF THE LICENSED 
LIQUOR SYSTET1. 


(Extract from Dr. F. R. Lees’ Introduction to 
“The Temperance Movement,” published by 
Blackie and Sons, Edinburgh, 1891.) 


“ THe fact must not, however, be ignored that the 
doctrine of the corrupting tendencies of the drink 
traffic was understood by the ruling powers of 
England long ago, and wickedly employed for 
the destruction of the morals and independence 
of the people—a motive still operative with all 
the wordly and corrupt interests of our time. 
“‘The ‘ Domestic MSS.’ of Elizabeth’s reign, 
Vol. 1 a.p. 1558, which can be seen in the 
National Record Office, reveal the terrible story. 
A nobleman (how frightful the perversion !) 
writing to Cecil, Secretary of State, complains 
of the independence of the common people 
(peasants, farmers, and artisans) thus: ‘The 
wealth of the meaner sort is the very summit of 
rebellion—the occasion of their insolence and 
contempt of the nobility. It must be cured by 
providing, as it were, OF SOME SEWERS OR 
CHANNELS TO DRAW OR SUCK FROM THEM THEIR 
MONEY BY SUBTLE AND INDIRECT MEANS, to be 
‘handled insensibly.’ 
archy got the power to license their servants to 
sell ale and wine throughout the country. These 
licences were lavishly dispensed, yielding an 
income to the licencers, and so the people 
became corrupted in their morals and paralysed 
in their industry. Froude tells the frightful 
story, and Commissioner Tyldesley reports to 
Cecil (Vol. I. p. 462) that the ale-houses—the 
very stock and stay of false thieves and vaga- 
bonds—wwere supported by the gentlemen for the 


worst of motives. 


AND INTEN- 


The nobility and squire- 


I have spoken to sharpen you 


against the Devil and all his wicked instruments 
(Sep. 8, 1561). 

“ This ‘ wicked instrument ’ has now developed 
into so huge a power as to master Governments, 
overawe magistrates, silence the Church, restrain 
political parties, and rule the country; so strong 
indeed that no class whatever can cope with it 
save the people, and they only by virtue of 
organised intelligence. 

“In the reign of James I. Government began 
to tuke the licence fees, and corruption and in- 
difference, of course, followed. The genius of gin 
long reigned supreme in London, as Hogarth 


shows, and 


still the brewers and distillers 


flourish on the poverty of the people. To this 
day the demoniac machinery ‘sucks’ from the 
‘meaner sort’ alone nearly £20,000,000 yearly to 
sustain law, police, army, navy, and hereditary 
pensioners, which sum, of course, would other- 
wise have to come out of ‘ property,’ or be 
rendered needle:s by economy and reform.” 

The following is a list of the yearly millions 
of pounds spent in the production of drunkards 
for the enslavement of the working classes 
through the poverty and degradation caused by 
their earnings going into the “ sewers or channels 
to draw or suck from them their money by 
subtle and indirect means ” :— 


FIRST DECADE, 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


£118,736,279 
125,586,902 
131,601,490 
140,014,712 
141,312,997 
142,876,669 
147,288,759 
142,007,231 
142,188,900 
128,143,865 


Total ... £1,359,787,804 


An’l av, 


£135,978,780 


SECOND DECADE. 


+ 1880 ... £122.279,275 
| 1881 ... 127,074,460 
/1882 ... 126,251,359 
| 1883... 125,477,275 
11884 ... 126,349,256 
1885 ... 123,268,806 
1886... 122,905,785 
1887 ... 124,953,680 
1888 ... 124,615,346 


| 1889... 132,213,276 


Total ... £1,255,388,518 


‘An'‘lav. £125,538,851 


Estimating the population at 37,808,892, the 
expenditure on strong drink per: head during the 


year 1889 was £3 9s. 11d., and per family of five 
persons £17 9s. 7d. 


for 1890, £139,495,475; 1891, £141,220,675; 
England, £4 1s. 6d. per individual; Scotland, 
£3 6s. per individual; Ireland, £2 2s, 4d. 
per individual; 1892, £140,866,262; 1893, 
£138,854,829; England, £3 18s. 5d. per indi- 
vidual; Scotland, £3 0s. 5d. per individual ; 
Ireland, £2 2s, 9d. 


in the United Kingdom is three-fourths more 
than we spend upon bread. 


for intoxicating liquors as we pay for butter and 
cheese. 


upon drink as upon milk. 


drink as we spend upon sugar, and six times as 
much as all our expenditure upon tea, coffee, and 
cocoa 


roll of all the farms and all the houses in the 
United Kingdom. 


as our total expenditure upon cotton, woollen, 
and linen. 


drink, we have to pay poor and police rates, 
costs of insanity, crime, vagrancy, accidents, 
disease, loss of labour, etc., giving at the least 
another £100,000,000, and making a total loss to 
the nation of more than £200,000,000 yearly. 


return home next month (March), arrangements 


for a series of important meetings, at which she 
is to speak, in connection with the National 


London, meetings are to be held at the City 
Temple, Willesden, Old Kent Road, and 
Woolwich. Among provincial towns which are 
to have meetings, are Leeds, Greenock, Dumfries, 
Folkestone, Dover, Ipswich, Guildford, and 
Dunstable. All these meetings are to take the 
form of demonstrations in support of the 
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Temperance Wotes. 


Feb. 26th, 1895. 

The not unusual delay in connection with the 
introduction of Government Bills has taken 
place. It was hoped that the Local Veto Bill, 
which is quite completed, might have been 
brought in during week ; but the ex- 
pectation now is, in the absence of an authorita- 
tive statement on the matter, that the Veto Bill 
will be introduced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, some day next week. In the week 
following it is probable the second readings of 
the three chief Government Bills will begin, and 
in order to expedite these it is said that morn- 
ing sittings will be taken. 


The United Kingdom drink bill amounted to, 


1. The money spent upon intoxicating liquors 


2. We pay three times and two thirds as much 
+ 

The result of the Colchester by-election last 
week was highly gratifying to all temperance 
reformers, as indicating that the power of the 
liquor party elevtorally is not everything, and 
that public virtue is not at such a discount after 
all. The liquor people did their very best, and 
it is now known what that is; and since Col- 
chester was the last of the several bye-elections in 
the course of which it was vehemently proclaimed 
that the Local Veto Bill only required to be 
understood to be rejected by the people at large, 
the triumph for the temperance party may be 
said to have been complete. The correspondent 
of one influential journal said, with regard to this 
election, that “ it was the serious thought of the 
electorate that carried the day, despite the 
influences of superstition and of the public- 
house.” And, all the circumstances considered, 
there is little doubt but that hs was the case. 

* 


3. We spend more than four times as much 


4. We spend nearly four times as much upon 


. @ 
6. We spend more upon drink than the rent- 


6. We spend nearly twice as much on drink 


7. Besides the enormous expenditure upon 


The reputed split in the ranks of the liquor 
party at the Colchester election, on the question 
of “tied houses,” may have been great or small; 
but as there is no doubt the division existed, the 
circumstance’ is nota little significant. It means 
at least that numbers of so-called tenants, who 
are really no more than managers of public- 
houses, regard the “ tied-house ” system as rotten 
and indefensible, being only worthy of abolition. 
The rigorous treatment of tied-houss keepers is 
notorious, and it is not inconceivable that a 
policy of spite might still further divide the 
hitherto solid phalanx of the liquor-dispensing 
regiments. In any case these men have little to 
lose from reform, while they may possibly have 
some satisfaction in contributing to the: removal 
of a gross abuse and violation of the spirit of the 
Licensing Acts. Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., is 
reported to have received «a large number 
of letters from tenants of “tied” public- 
houses in all parts of the country in sup- 
port of the Bill he has introduced into Parlia- 
ment for the suppression of tied-houses. In that 
Bill he very properly proposes that no licence for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors by retail shall be 
granted to any person except the real resident 
occupier, and that any covenant by the holder 
of a licence to purchase goods exclusively from 
stated persons, companies, or firms, shall bo void. 

e+  * 


In anticipation of Lady Henry Somerset's 


are being made through the Speakers’ Bureau 


British Women’s Temperance Association. In 


Government Direct Veto Bill. 
* # # 


The Daily Chronicle of February 26th says :— 
“THE Woman's Sianat for the past two or three 
weeks has been rendering excellent service to the 
cause of the Progressives, This week's issue 
contains interviews, illustrated by portraits, with 
Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. Dickenson (Deputy 
Chairman of the Council). There is no doubt 
whatever that women are taking an especial 
interest in this contest, for they realise the im- 
mense effect the issue will have upon all ques- 
tions affecting the progress of temperance anc 
of morality. It is good to see a woman’s paper 
such as the Siena. throwing itself heart and 
soul into this contest.” 

* & * 


There is, besides, another rift within the 
liquor lute. ‘he Hop Growers’ Association, it 
seems, has practically adopted a policy of pro- 
tection by proposing a tax on all foreign imported 
barley or hops. The liquor organisations 
denounce this as an impossible suggestion, 
declaring that no party dare associate themselves 
withit. By way of retaliation, the Hop Growers’ 
Association declares that this objection is directed 
by pure selfishness, and that it means that the 
brewers fear an increase in the price of their 
material. 


In answer to the appeal, ‘‘ Dire Distress in 
Monmouthshire,” Mr. Wintle begs to acknow- 
ledge with grateful hanks the following con- 
tributions—S. J. L., 5s.; Abergavenny, 10s. : 
parcel of clothing from member of the B.W.T.A.; 
Sympathy, £1 ; a friend of the poor, 5s. 

e % # 


—~ > ms 


LONDON LICENSING SESSION. 
THE annual Sessions of the seventeen Licensing 
Divisions in London are held during the first ten 
days of March in the portions formerly included 
in the Counties of Middlesex and Surrey. From 
a paper by Mr. M. C. Pinhorn, organising agent 
London Auxiliary United Kingdom Alliance, we 
gather that the granting of liquor licences in the 
metropolis affects between four and five million 
persons, over one eighth of the entire population 
of the United Kingdom. The friends of tem- 
perance reform must not forget to be in evidence 
at the Licensing Courts in March, and use every 
effort to oppose new licences, and the renewal of 
licences, on these occasions. 


We constantly receive complaints of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining THz Woman’s Sicnat from 
local newsagents and bookstalls. We wish that 
our friends would give us the addresses of any 
newsagents who do not keep the paper, and we 
will communicate with them with a view to 
putting Tue Siena on sale. 

* * # 

A lady with one daughter living in Brussels 
would be glad to receive into her house as a 
boarder a young lady, student or otherwise, who 
wishes to enjoy the advantages to be gained by 
residence in that brilliant little capital. For 
particulars address Mrs, Willard, 33, Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, E,C. 
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éd. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Jon Happow & Oc., Larxst TIME TUESDAY, 


ee 
APPY HOME SCHOOL—A 
plengrsens daughter offers the above. 
Loving care. Good education. Every 
erms £2 monthly, or 20 guineas 
Healthy. open neighbourhood 
Road, 8.E. 


ly. — 
Traces House, East Dulwi 
tlhe apeaaictariemeid 
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TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
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ede ante ma el eT 
T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 
PERANCE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Paul's 
Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 
Quiet, clean, economical. Wri for 
“Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 
a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 
monials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest ,” 
London. 


RETREAT FOR INEBRIATE WOMEN, 
THE GQFOVE, FALLOWFIELD, NEAB 
MANCHESTER. 

Beautifully situated in its own well-wooded 
grounds of three acres. Vacancies for two 
eres particulars apply to THE 

ATRON. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
80 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 
6d. for each Additionat 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
pec ct ea ee ee ei 


OUNG@ LADY, LULA. (St. 
Audrews), French and Germsn, 
acquired abroad, W. and 

B.W.T.A., desires appointment as Sec- 
retary or Librarian. Good references.— 
Apply W. 8., 894, Haddon’s Advertising 
Agency, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


N ONTHLY, Medical, or Surgical 
Work wanted by late District Nurse 
at St. Matthew’s, Brixton. City of 
London Hospital and LO0O.8. Diploma. 
Excellent references.—Mrs. JoHNaon, Digby 
Institute, Bournemouth. 


(\00D PLAIN COOK. — Widow, | | 


elderiy, but active. Willing worker. 

Honest and economical. Gave wav to 
drink, tut has taken pledge and been to ne 
months in service (to regain character) with 
the lady who recommends her.—Apply, by 


letter, A., 221, Evering Road, Clapton, N.E. 


ADIKS’ MATERNITY NURSE 
aisengaged Spring and Autumn 
months. London Certificate. Middle 


aged. Abstainer. Good references. Terms 
moderate,—NURSE WIGFIELD, Moorgate, 
Rotherham. 

LADY desires Compavionsbip or 

Secretaryship. Able to take Bible 
Readings and assist in Temperance Work, 
etc. References.—F. D., c/o Henningham 
and Hollis, 5, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 


1,000 Guineas 


FROM | | 
| 
\ 


1,000 Friends. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES relieved by using Wilson's 
Common-sense Ear Drums. _ New scientific inven- 
tion, entirely different in construction from all other devices. 
Assist the deaf when all other devices fail, and where medical 
skill has given no relief. They are safe, comfortable, and 
invisible; have no wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. Mention this Paper. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Louisville, Ky. 


Drum in 


position. British Agent: D. H. WILSON, 7, Newington Road, Edinburgh 

: A Saf d Speed 

me HAYMAN'S 5a Remedy for : 
COUGH, COLD, 

BalsameAtorehound FRR artes 


STOPS COLD. CURES COUGH. CONTAINS NO OPIUM. 
“SUCH CAPITAL STUFF FOR A COUGH.’— 
Mies GETHING, Bsher, Surrey. 
«*] HAVE NEVER KNOWN IT FAIL TO GIVE RELIEF.” 
Mr. ELI BOUSHER, Fenn Co! Lamborne. 
Prepared by A. HAYMAN & CO., 15, Albemarle St., London, E.C,, and Sold by all Dealers. 


Sold Everywhere, price 1/1} and 2/9. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 


30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TiME TUESDAY 


eae GENERAL SERVANT 
WANTED.—Very comfortable home. 
Lady and gentleman and one child. 
Wages £13 to £14. Country girl preferred. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER 


EPPS 8 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


fiers, 7) Onborae’ fonds Seu | BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
oe A LADY, 
LADY, possessin organising having a Recipe of the most simple nature 


that will at ounce safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appearance, 

will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 

application to Mra, GRACE NEWTON, Verwood 

Villa, Heath Read, Thornton Heath, Surrey 


ability, and a good Temperance 

Speaker WANTED in Manchester. 
One acquainted with the city and neighbour- 
hcod preferred.—Apply SECRETARY, 13, 
Temple Ohbambers, razenose Street, 
Manchester. 


! 


ONE PENNY. 


The Christian. 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


j 
| (Established as “THE REVIVAU” in 1859. 
A CHRISTIAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


CONTAINING 
Portraits and Biographical Sketches. 
Notes and Comments on Current Topics. 
| Daily Bible Readings. < 
Records of Evangelistic Effort and Missionary 
Enterprise Throughout the World. 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
Ant may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagen . 
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1 Daeg Montene ee 

MORNING THOUGHTS 

for OUR DAUGHTERS. 
Mrs. G. 8. REANEY,: 


EDITOR OF a 
“OUR MOTHERS cele DAD GETaE 
AUTH: 
“Our Daughters,” - “Our Brothers and 


” ete., ete. 
THIRD EDITION. 
Price 1s. 6d., in cloth, fancy cover, ee fe 
London: JOHN HADDON and 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, B.C. 


TOONBARRI TBA ESTATE. 


R. MORTON, Planter, care of General 
Morton, 2, Parade, Cheltenham 
(10lb. lead 188. 4d.), will send 8 leads, rail 

paid, on pserast order for reven 


Dont Coush-just use 


They at once check the cough and . 
remove the cause—without ary 
after effect. 


TheUnrivalled 


One gives relief; they «w/// cure, 
and they wi// not injure your 


Keatings Lozenges 
SOLD in TINS 1314 EACH. 


SCALE OF 
ADYERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Trade advts.__... eee + 5/- per tach, 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 
Page... soe oe £10 
Half-page ... £5 53. 
Quarter ee ae ww. £5 15s 
3 aay? positions by arrangeiment. 
Situations wanted __.. «. 30 words 1/3. 
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Situations vacant , ... 3 words 2/-. 


hree insertions, as two. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel- 
laneous advts. aa .. 3 words 2/- 
6d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


NOTE THIS.— 
THE LOW TERMS for 
Small Advertisements. 


All Advertisements should be sent 
to the SOLE Agents, 
JOHN HADDON & CO., 


BOUVERIE HOUSB, 
SALISBURY SQUARK, 
FLEET STRERT, B.C. 
NOT LATER than TUESDAY MORNING 


ALL APPLICATIONS re 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & CO., 


Every person who shall subscribe, | poyverie House, Salisbury Square, 
obtain, collect, present, or earn LONDON. E.C., 


ONE GUINEA | The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman's Signal,” 
| 


FOR THE AND FOR 


National British Women’s Temperance Association “THE CHRISTIAN, “ METHODIST TIMES,” 


“ FaMILY CIRCLE,” “MORNING STAR,” 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” “REVIEW OF TILE CHURCILES,” 
Will be Presented with an Enlarged Photograph 
of the President. 


“CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” Hic, Ere, 
ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in all perio- 
dicals at office rates. General 
estimates sent on application. 


Mollecting Books can be obtained of Mrs, AUKLAND, Hon, Sec., | 
Head Office, British Women's Temperance Association, 24, ALESOOR aE 
HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C., enclosing Stamp for Postage. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Fes. 28, 1896. 


Er Highest Honours, CHICAGO, 18938. 


“Strongest and Best.”— 
* HEALTH. 
N.B.—Half-a-teaspoonful suffices for a Cup of most 
delicious Cocoa. 


Pure Concentrated 
95 PRIZE MEDALS Awarded to 
J, 5. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


OCOd 


@2° Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Str Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND 1828. 


4 
“ree se ~. 
Re CHILDREN, . ¢O oe, 


INVALIDS, & 
AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.” — Lancet. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” GO., LTD. 


NOW READY. 


THE YEAR'S BRIGHT CHAIN; 


ANEW BIRTHDAY BOOK 


Sayings by FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 2s. Gd. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. 


By LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Reprinted from “The North American Review.” 


Secretary Literature Deveruneny 24, memoria) Hall, poe aon SCA Poe uf oJ 


Printe i a Mazel, “Watson, 7 vin NkY, Lp. at nd &. Ki rby Street, . Hatte n Gas den, and rubli sh vat Ma ansmatea’ Son, , 125, tise’ Sure bs Leo mou ai. 
ule cian reut Agents, JouNn llappoy & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square 


